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popularity and significance of foxhunting as it is known in this 
country not only as an organization for the breeding of hounds to 
catch foxes, but as a political and social entity for the good of fox- 
hunting everywhere. There are certain goals that must be reached 
to make good foxhunting secure. The first of these is good hounds, 
the second country over which to hunt, and the third foxes in abund- 
ance free from killing bounties. To acquire these things requires 
popular interest and the initiative of many men. The interests of 
members of the National Foxhunters Association are identical with 
those of the numerically less significant but financially more potent 
Masters of Foxhounds Association. Each group has much to offer 
the other and bound as they are with identical interests, it is time 
more members of the Masters Association learned to enjoy and ap- 
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FOXHUNTING BEHIND THE SCENERY 


Few foxhunters who follow recognized packs of hounds have 
developed any inclination to study foxhound pedigrees and, having 
no desire to learn, lack the knowledge necessary to enjoy one of the 
most fascinating and important adjuncts of real foxhunting, the 
breeding of a hound to catch a fox. For after all there can be no fox- 
hunting without the nose and cry, the speed and stamina necessary 
to enable a hound to successfully match his abilities against one of 
Nature’s cleverest creatures. Without these characteristics, bred to 
the highest degree of perfection, a pack will be but a bumbling, in- 
efficient counterpart of the man responsible for its creation. Although 
foxhunters leave the breeding to Masters of Hounds and many of 
these same Masters leave the selection of suitable mates for their top 
hounds to the discretion of paid huntsman or kennelman, there can 
be so much difference in good and bad breeding, that it might not 
hurt everyone genuinely interested in having good sport to scour the 
countryside in search of good foxhounds to supplement what each 
already has. 

It would be a surprise to many followers of recognized packs to 
realize that by far the greatest number of foxhunters in this country 
are doing just that, constantly searching for new and better foxhound 
blood and paying as high as $2,000 for it when they find it. In fact, 
the best foxhound blood just cannot be bought from top foxhound 
men. Unfortunately for the sport of recognized foxhunting, that is 
foxhunting under the rules of the Masters of Foxhounds Association, 
the interest in breeding is lacking to such a degree, that except for a 
small percentage of Masters, no one goes looking for top foxhounds. 
Yet those who know, will freely admit there is every bit as much 
difference between the performance of a well-bred foxhound and an 
indifferent one as-there is between the speed of a Thoroughbred and 
that of a Half-bred. The two types just are not the same thing, nor 
are they with foxhounds. 


This week it is interesting to note, that several thousand fox- 
hunters are coming together in a comparatively remote section of the 
country, a little town in Tennessee known as Gatlinburg. Many have 
come thousands of miles at their own expense. Many are coming 
with their own hounds and many more are coming just to look and 
to learn. The purpose of their visit is the study of foxhound breed- 
ing and to observe it in competition with the best examples of it 
brought from all over the country. This week although far too few 
followers of recognized packs know it, is the annual Field Trials and 
Bench Show of the National Foxhunters Association, being held for 
the 59th time. 

This meeting, lasting an entire week, will bring together hound 
men from every state in the country who wil lwatch hounds judged on 
the bench and follow these same hounds on foot, on horseback and in 
cars and jeeps as hounds hunt foxes for the honor of winning the 32nd 
Chase Futurity and the 59th All Age Hound National Championship. 
Some 15 judges will judge the hounds in the field and so serious are 
their decisions that although the hounds will hunt from daybreak 
until noon, these same judges will spend every afternoon to tally up 
their findings and deliberate on their scores. The Bench Show this 
year at the National will be judged by William duPont, Jr., M.F.H. of 
the Foxcatcher Hounds, one of the few Masters of recognized packs 
ever to have been invited to judge at a National Foxhunters Associ- 
ation meeting. 

This year the President of the National Foxhunters Association 
is Mason Houghland, M.F.H. of his own recognized pack at Brent- 
wood, Tennessee, one of the leading foxhunters in the state and in 
the nation and a member of long standing of the Masters of Fox- 
hounds Association. His plans for the National this year include a 
dinner and prizes for all the judges, a horse show, a foxhunters ball, 
a barn dance, to complement the trials and the annual meeting of the 
National Foxhunters Association. \Vhen one realizes that the National 
Association sponsors statewide associations in every state east of the 
Mississippi and in the majority west of the Mississippi, and as many 
as 1200 county assqciations in Texas, 1500 county associations in 
Tennessee and that many county associations have a number of as- 
sociations within the county itself, one begins to appreciate the size, 


preciate what fox chasing really means to the average American. 





Letters To The Editor 





Better Jumping Courses 


Dear HRditor: 


There has peen quite a bit of talk 
about improving the jumping stand- 
ards and courses and leaning towards 
the F. E. I. Rules but so far as I 
know, throughout eastern Pennsyl- 
vania this has been mostly avoided 
or at best, little talk and less action. 

The york Horseman’s Association 
of York, Pa., however, has been try- 
ing to do something about this situa- 
tion but because of the opposition in 
general from the ‘‘pros’”’ has confined 
its efforts to their two smaller shows 
this year. On October 12 the entries 
in the three jumping classes found 
courses that were interesting and 
obstacles that not only invited but 
encouraged good jumping. There 
were two timed classes and a begin- 
ner’s class and the number of entries 
in each exceeded our fondest hopes. 

The peginner’s class was made up 
of jumps under three feet placed on 
an interesting course, and was open 
to those riders never having won a 
blue ribbon andjor horses never hav- 
ing won a blue ribbon. 

The following class was a knock- 
down-and-out class with a_ two- 
minute limit which proved to be very 
interesting in that it was necessary 
for all riders to keep their horses 
well forward and yet ride slow 
enough to insure perfect jumping 
and control. 

The last jumping class was a modi- 
fied F. E. I. which was not so modi- 
fied. This was the most difficult class 
of the day and was very well sup- 
ported. The class had a time limit of 
one minute 50 seconds (none of 
those completing the course ran over 
the time limit), and eliminations 
were incurred by, of course, faults 
and repeated disobedience faults. 

The jumps in these courses were 
all well built up and consisted of 
the right jumps in the right spots, 
etc. For the designing of the courses 
and the jumps we must give credit 
to Miss Lilian Wittmack who came 
to us from Denmark and is really 
doing everything in her power to im- 
prove the standard of riding and 
jumping as well as encouraging 
dressage. Miss Wittmack, incidently, 
is the only woman ever to win a 
first place in The Grande Prix de 
Luzerne, Switzerland. In addition to 
Miss Wittmack we are fortunate in 
having Jack Sterling, a well known 
local hunter and jumper trainer. 

We feel that if several of the rid- 
ing clubs in this territory would try 
these classes, they too would meet 
with success and in doing so would 
be helping to promote better horse- 
manship in the jumping field. 


Sincerely, 


George A. Roye 
R. D. No. 9 
York, Pa. 
= 0 sis 





Princess Doreen 


Dear Editor: 


This is to let you know how very 
much I enjoyed Mr. Levi’s story of 
Princess Doreen and Cleve Pierce 
in-the November 14 issue. He told 
it so beautifully with imagination, 
understanding, and tenderness. It 
bought back a flood of happy memor- 
ies of my visit to Audley Farm in 
May of 1938, memories not tinged 
with sadness for those days forever 
gone. 

As Mr. B. B. Jones started to take 
me out to see Princess Doreen his 
secretary handed me a little blue 
silk bag of sugar cubes, knowing 
the Princess would expect us to have 


some. Mr. Jones, as well as Cleve, 
was very proud and fond of her and 
showed her oft with evident pleasure. 
She was living a life of ease in a 
lush pasture with running water 
and large shade trees, and was con- 
siderably on the elderly side even 
then. 

Would that all good horses could 
be so tenderly cared for in their un- 
productive years. 

Sincerely, 
Margaret P. Leonard 


November 21, 1952 


Oak Brook Notes 


Dear Editor: 


We are grateful to you or Nancy 
Lee or whoever is responsible for 
the hunting notes of the Oak Brook 
Hounds on page 18 of The Chronicle 


for November 7. 
For the past few weeks I have 
been waiting with an apologetic 


frame of mind for something unus- 
ual in one of our hunts to write 
about for The Chronicle. So you can 
imagine my surprise and gratifica- 
tion at seeing an interesting column 
and one-half of hunting notes make 
up of excerpts from the Oak Brook 
Hounds News Letter of October 30. 

Thanks for pulling me out of my 
embarrassment on the hunting notes, 
for printing the Oak Brook Hounds 
Hunter Trials on page 16, and for 


the Oak Brook Hounds News on 
page 19. 

Sincerely yours, 

Norval E. Anderson, 


Honorary Secretary 
Oak Brook Hounds 
= ea 


Dressage 


Dear Editor: 


“A rose by any other name” may 
smell as sweet, but it seems to me 
that it is high time for people to 
call the proper schooling of a horse 
by its correct international name— 
‘dressage’. Every other nation in 
the world uses the term, so why 
can’t we do so here? 

I was particularly amused by 
Janet J. Hamilburg’s article on Capt. 
Littauer’s schooling session at the 
Millwood Hunt Club. In opening 
the discussion it was agreed, writes 
Miss Hamilburg, that ‘‘dressage has 
no practical value for the hunter in 
the hunting field’’—then, a few 
paragraphs later she goes on to de- 
scribe how dressage actually helps 
a hunter! To be sure, she calls this 
dressage ‘“‘schooling exercises’, but 
what else is dressage but schooling 
exercises? 

The refusal of such an eminent 
authority as Capt. Littauer to call 
dressage by its proper name causes 
much confusion and does the cause 
of good horsemanship in this coun- 
try a great disservice. Certainly the 
higher airs such as piaffe, passage, 
flying change on every stride and 
pirouettes are not necessary for the 
training of a hunter, but these 
movements alone are not dressage. 
The circles, half-circles, false gallop 
and bending exercises that Miss 
Hamilburg describes are dressage 
and should be called by their cor- 
rect name. 

Anyone who has ridden a hunter 
or jumper schooled by an expert 
trainer such as Fritz Stecken or 


Gabor Folteny cannot help but be 
Continued On Page 19 
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Picking the Champs 





A. G. Vanderbilt’s Native Dancer Only 
Standout In Any Division 





Frank Talmadge Phelps 


The closing of homeless Empire 
City and of Pimlico, which has been 
in danger of losing its home in re- 
cent years, used to put a period to 
the major racing season until the 
winter tracks opened. This year the 
date for those two shutterings was 
November 15, but the corollary fails 
to follow this time. 

Bowie has extended the major 
Maryland season to December 12 
with an ambitious stakes program 
featuring a couple of $50,000-added 
contests, the Maryland Gold Cup for 
2-year-olds on November 22, and 
the President's Plate Handicap for 
2-year-olds and up on closing day. 

Tropical Park has returned to a 
program of added-money offerings 
this: year after trying a policy of 
overnight closings for its features 
last winter. Tropical opens the Flor- 
ida season the day after Thanks- 
giving although it is a bit difficult to 
see how the winter racing season can 
begin on November 28 when the fall 
one does’t end until December 6. The 
really rich Florida purses, however, 
will come later. 

Out West, Tanforan rolls on to 
December 13, when it shuts up shop 
with the $25,000-added handicap 
named for the San Mateo County 
course. 

Not many earth-shaking develop- 
ments generally come from the rac- 
ing at Tanforan, and not too much 
of starting significance need be ex- 
pected in the early. part of the Tropi- 
cal meeting. Just what will emerge 
from Bowie’s new stakes, aside from 
fat checks for owners who keep 
their horses in Maryland a little 
later than usual, is hard to say. 

Regardless of these changes in 
racing schedules, the time for select- 
ing the ‘best of the year’ is at 
hand. The go-called ‘‘year-end”’ polls, 
the conductors of which often seem 
more concerned with beating each 
other to the headlines than with 
selecting the top horses of the sea- 
son, do not await the end of the year. 

But then, these polls actually de- 
cide nothing except which names go 
into the record books. When one 
horse dominates his age and sex di- 
vision or his year, the polls merely 
confirm what everyone already 
knows; and when there are several 
close contenders for leadership, the 
polls stir up more arguments than 
they settle. 

For whatever it may be worth, 
then, and without expecting anyone 
else necessarily to agree, this is how 
the season has seemed to this ob- 
server, with some notes on the breed- 
ing of my choices for the divisional 
championships. 

Two-Year-Old-Colts: Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt’s unbeaten hom e-bred 
Native Dancer, a grey son of Poly- 
nesian—Geisha, by Discovery, is far 
superior to anything else in a good 
but not great crop. 

Polynesian, sire of Native Dancer 
and several other classy juveniles, 
won the Preakness and a host of 
other stakes, mostly at sprint or mid- 
dle distances; and $310,410. He had 
a world of speed, but was such an 
unwilling worker that no one knows 
whether he might have made a real 
router. His unwillingneess to work 
was not entirely due to tempera- 
ment, however; he suffered from 
twinges of rheumatism, which might 
make anyone cross. 

Native Dancer is the second foal 
and second victor for his dam, Gei- 
sha, who won at three. She is a 


full sister to the high-class Canadian 
steeplechaser Columbus. The next 
dam, Miyako, took the Autumn Day 
Stakes. 

Two-Year-Old Fillies: Mrs. E. E. 
Dale Shaffer’s tiny Sweet Patootie, 
a daughter of Alquest—Sweet Wo- 
man, by Roman, is the most consis- 
tent of a rather poor crop; but it is 
questionable whether she is actually 
superior to Mrs. Ben F. Whitaker’s 
harder-working Grecian Queen, by 
*Heliopolis—Qbania, by Question- 
naire. The two dark bays will have 
to split the leadership of their divis- 
ion, despite the old adage about two 
women in one house. Grecian Queen 
comes the closer of the pair to being 
a home-bred; Mr. Whitaker bred 
her. Mr. Shaffer’s Coldstream Stud, 
Inc., bred Sweet Patootie; but she 
passed through a couple of hands 
and was sold for $3,500 as a Keene- 
land Fall yearling before Mrs. Shaf- 
fer got her back. 

*Heliopolis, Grecian Queen’s sire, 
used to stand at Coldstream before 
that stud was disbanded. A high- 
class stakes winner in England, he 
headed the American sire list in 
1950. His many excellent offspring 
have been a versatile lot, ranging 
from speed horses like Olympia to 
routers like Ace Admiral, Greek 
Song and Greek Ship. 

Grecian Queen is a half sister to 
Hitex, the first 2-year-old in nearly 
two decades to take the Fall High- 
weight Handicap. These are the 
first two foals of the dam, Qbania, 
who captured one race at four. She 
is a full sister to that fine mare 
Carolyn A., earner of $140,615 and 
dam of this year’s good juvenile 
Tahitian King; and a half sister to 
the Roamer victor Chief Barker, and 
to the dam of the $385,495 gleaner 
My Request. 

Sweet Patootie is the first stakes 
winner for her sire, Alquest, who 
triumphed in the Spalding Lowe 
Jenkins Stakes, Ben Ali and Clark 
Handicaps. He was at his best be- 
tween seven and nine furlongs. 

The midget filly is the first foal 
of her dam, Sweet Woman, who cap- 
tured four races and ran second to 
Daily Dip in the Myrtlewood Handi- 
cap over a slow track. Sweet Woman 
is a full sister to Passado, a minor 
stakes victor in California last year. 

Three-Year-Old Colts: The champ- 
ionship choice in this division de- 
pends on the distance of which you 
think most highly. Up to 1 1-8 
miles, you might name Calumet 
Farm’s one-two punch of Hill Gail 
and Mark-Ye-Well, or Greentree 
Stable’s Tom Fool; at 1 1-4 miles, 
White Oak Stable’s Blue Man; and 
beyond that, Mrs. Walter M. Jef- 
ford’s One Count. Since it is not 
considered quite cricket to split up 
a championship like this, even in 
such a very classy but physically 
frail crop as this one, I shall settle 
on the Derby-distance specialist Blue 
Man, a bay son of Blue Swords— 
Poppycock, by Identify. He was a 
$9,000 private purchase in Florida 
as a 2-year-old from his breeder, 
Allen T. Simmons. 

Blue Man is by far the best horse 
yet sired by Blue Swords, who won 
the Eastern Shore, Remsen and Ard- 
sley Handicaps at two. The rest 
of his racing career was spent in 
vain pursuit of the by then uncatch- 
able Count Fleet. . 

The White Oak colt is the fourth 
foal and fourth winner for his dam, 
Poppycock, a four-race victor whose 


three earlier offspring were all by 
another of Mr. Simmons’ home stal- 
lions, Eternal Bull. Poppycock is a 
half sister to those very fast fillies 
Boojiana and Ghost Run, both stakes 
successes; and to the stakes-placed 
Boojie. 

Three-Year-Old Fillies: Calumet’s 
pair of home-breds, Real Delight 
and A Gleam, enlightened an other- 
wise rather dull crop. Real Delight, 
a once-beaten bay daughter of Bull 
Lea—Blue Delight, by Blue Lark- 
spur, is measurably the superior of 
the two. 

Bull Lea, Real Delight’s sire, is 
probably the best stallion to stand 
in this country since Broomstick; 
and will top the sire list again this 
year. 

Real Delight is the fifth foal of 
her dam, Blue Delight, who won the 
Joliet and Arlington Lassie Stakes, 
Cinderella, Arlington Matron, Cleo- 
patra and Princess Pat Handicaps, 
and over $50,000. Blue Delight’s 
2 foals by Whirlaway both died at 
two; her three Bull Lea foals (All 
Blue, Real Delight and Bubbley) 
have all been stakes victors. The 
mare is a full sister to the high- 
class Lightspur and to the stallion 
Blue Flyer. Chicleight, the second 
dam, took the old Pimlico Nursery 
Stakes. 

Older Handicap Horses: Charfran 
Stable’s versatile Crafty Admiral, a 
4-year-old bay son of Fighting Fox 
—Admiral’s Lady, by War Admiral, 
seems to have accomplished more 
than several other good four-and-up 
males at a mile or more. He was 
bought privately for $14,000 on the 
last day of 1951 from H. A. Grant, 
who had gotten the colt for $6,500 
as a yearling at the Belmont Pad- 
dock Sale from his breeder, Harry F. 
Gugenheim. 

Crafty Admiral is probably the 
best horse sired by Gallant Fox’s 
little brother Fighting Fox, although 
the American Derby winner Fight- 
ing Step was mighty good, too. Fight- 
ing Fox took the Grand Union Hotel 
and Withers Stakes, and a bunch of 
handicaps from 5 3-4 to 9 furlongs. 
He had lots of speed; and most of 
his offsprings, with the notable ex- 
ceptions of Fighting Step and the 
Irish St. Leger victor Brown Rover, 
have shown a preference for the 
briefer contests. 

Admiral’s Lady, Crafty Admiral’s 
dam, produced two earlier foals, one 
of which started without success. 
The mare, now dead, clicked at two; 
and was a half sister to a couple of 
stakes-placed juveniles. 

Older Handicap Mares: Another 
Calumet home-bred mare far ahead 
of her division, and a pretty shabby 
division it is this season aside from 


her, is the 6-year-old Two Lea, a 
bay daughter of Bull Lea—Two Bob, 
by The Porter. 

Two Lea is the third foal and third 
winner for her dam, Two Bob, whose 
first offspring, Two Lea’s full sis- 
ter Twosy, took a division of the 
Sagamore Stakes, and the Carroll 
and Colonial Handicaps. Two Bob, 
who captured the Kentucky Oaks 
and 11 other races, has foaled two 
later offspring, both of which have 
succeeded in maintaining momma’s 
reputation as a 100 percent produc- 
er. 

Sprinters: There is no law against 
naming a filly the champion of the 
four-and-up age group at a mile or 
less, if she has the best record in 
this often neglected and rather thin 
division. Such is the case with Clar- 
ence Hartwick’s home-bred and trai- 
ned, versatile and much traveled 
Sickle’s Image, a 4-year-old bay dau- 
ghter of Sickletoy—Ariel Image, by 
Ariel. 

Sickle’s Image is the only regis- 
tered foal for both her sire and 
dam; and the only reason for the 
mating was that both broke down 
at about the same time and were 
shipped back to the farm in the 
same railroad car. The stallion, 
Sickletoy, a now deceased half bro- 
ther to three stakes winners, won 15 
races; while the mare, Ariel Image, 
triumphed in three seasons. 

Horses like Sickle’s Image tend 
to encourage those who still try to 
get a race horse by breeding nothing 
to zero. Such would-be breeders 
fail to recognize that ugly ducklings 
turn into swans so rarely it requires 
a nursery rhyme to remind future 
generations of the event. 

Take another look at these champ- 
lons, aside from Sickle’s Image. All 
the rest are by stakes-winning sires; 
and all but the young Alquest’s 
daughter Sweet Patootie are by stal- 

Continued On Page 4 
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WINE LIST 


(Property of A. E. Reuben and Harry Trotsek) 


Here is a real live stallion prospect—a son of the sire of sires, 
Questionnaire. Sons of the latter include Requested, Alquest, 
Free For All and Hash, all good sires. WINE LIST was a 
crack race horse, winner of stakes in three seasons—sprint- 
ing and going up to 1 1/16 miles. He is out of a mare which 
represents a top female family—the family of Pavot, Dispose, 
Parade Girl, Panoply, and many others. A unique contract 
guarantees that you can continue breeding to WINE LIST 
after he makes good. In his first season—1952—he got 12 of 


$500 Live Foal 


ROSELAND BOARDING FARM 


Lexington, Ky. 
ELMO SHROPSHIRE, Mer. 
Phone Paris 1118 
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Breeding Notes 





Horse of the Year Honor Does Not Always 
Mean Success On the Stud Farm 





Karl Koontz 


One Count is the latest to earn 
the summa cum laude of racing— 
the honor of being named Horse of 
the Year. Nineteen of the 31 votes 
cast selected the dark brown son of 
Count Fleet—Ace Card, by Case Ace 
as the ‘best of those racing in 1952. 
He earned this rating through vic- 
tories in the Belmont, Travers, Joc- 
key Club Gold Cup and the Empire 
City Gold Cup—all at distances of 
1 1-4 miles or more. One Count is 
now at Hialeah to escape the winter 
chill, and next season his distance 
running ability may help him add 
considerably to his bank balance of 
$231,725. 

Among the latest to be retired to 
stud, which has earned the honor of 
being named the Horse of the Year, 
is Counterpoint. In retiring to stud 
this chestnut son of Count Fleet— 
Jabot, by *Sickle joins the previous 
title-holders Citation, Capot and Hill 
Prince, which as yet, have not had 
produce old enough to race. 

This selection by trackmen, handi- 
cappers, columnists, and feature 
writers gives racing a champion 
based on the merits of each horse on 
the racecourse, but these same hors- 
es when retired to the breeding 
farms have not always lived up to 
expectations. 

Over a period of the past 16 years 
(disregarding the previously men- 
tioned 4 horses), there are 10 racers 
on which a perspective can be drawn 
as far as class on the farm is con- 
cerned. 

War Admiral, Challedon (horse 
of the year in 1939 and 40), Count 
Fleet, and Twilight Tear have proven 
their worth in this phase just as 
capably as they did out of the start- 
ing gate. 

Assault (Bold Venture—Igual, by 
Equipoise), is difficult to classify as 
he had never gotten anything that 
has raced and probably never will, 





the records thus far not indicating a 
registered foal. As a 3-year-old, at 
the close of the season, Assault rul- 
ed over the older Armed by 6 votes 
in the poll of 1946. From his 15 
starts that season, being unplaced 
only twice, he earned $424,195, a 
great deal of it coming from collect- 
ing top money in the Triple Crown 
of racing. This $424,195 was a re- 
cord sum (at that time), for a single 
season of matching strides against 
the {best in the country. 

Busher (War Admiral—Baby Lea- 
gue, by Bubbling Over), is another 
that is difficult to judge. This filly 
was the second of the ‘‘weaker” sex 
to receive this degree of racing—the 
first being Twilight Tear. Thus far, 
she has two offspring old enough to 
race—Miss Busher, a 38-year-old by 
*Alibhai and the 2-year-old Popular- 
ity, also by *Alibhai, for which L. B. 
Mayer gave $55,000 in the Keene- 
land sales ring—but neither has put 
in an appearance to date. 


The first winner of this honor, 
Granville (Gallant Fox—Gravita, by 
Sarmatian) must be written off the 
stud books as a loss to Thorough- 
bred racing. Although he was the 
first and only horse to lose his rider 
in the Kentucky Derby and then wind 
up the season as the best 3-year-old 
and largest money winner, he got 
little in the breeding paddocks to 
recommend him. 

Seabiscuit (Hard Tack—Swing On, 
by Whisk Broom), a durable and 
gallant campaigner, made g9 starts 
and earned $437,730, averaging al- 
most $5,000 per start. It is doubtful 
if any of his races are more firmly 
imprinted in the annals of turf lore 
than his defeat of War Admiral at 
Pimlico on November 1, 1938. He 
outbroke one of the fastest gate 
horses and then when challenged, 
met it doggedly, and outdrove the 
son of Man o’War to win by 4 
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for 7 furlongs—1 :22-2/5. 


October 4th. 


Not, Bit-O-Whiz, etc. 
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Winner of 19 races and holder 
of track record at Aqueduct 


by ESPINO (*Negofol—Rose Leaves) 
out of HI-NELLI (High Cloud—Rounella) 


@ To the end of 1951 he had 22 winners of $160,180. 
@ He is the sire of: Country Coz, 2-year-old winner of $13,175 to 


Bit-O-Fate, who earned $45,030 to end of 1951. 
Sea Bit, winner of $33,875 to end of 1951. 


@ Other 2-year-old winners are: Go-A-Bit, Blazing Home and Fair 
Bit 


@ He has sired the winners: Nostalgic, Salvaged, Irritate, Demand 
Note, Predominate, Sword’s Point, Wait Lass, Whiz-A-Bit, Wait 
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lengths. In this race he set a new 
track mark of 1.56 3-5 for the 1 3-16 
miles distance, which stood until 
Riverland reduced it to 1.56 2-5 in 
May of 1943. 

in 1940, Seabiscuit took over the 
role of leading money winning horse 
of the world and was brought down 
from this peak by the mighty Whirl- 
away. The Seabiscuit in the stud 
never even approached the Seabiscuit 
of the turf, ynless of course you only 
look at his 2-year-old racing career. 

The same is just about true with 
Whirlaway. He wasn’t called the 
“Calumet Comet” for nothing and for 
2 years in succession (1941 and 42), 
he dominated the Amtrican racing 
scene. On July 15, 1942 he became 
the leading money winner and held 
this position until June 21, 1947, 
when Assault took it away, but be- 
fore the year was out Stymie had 
taken it away from him. 

When the son of *Blenheim— 
Dustwhirl, by Sweep, was retired to 
the spacious paddocks of Calumet, 
his performance there did not par- 
allel that of his racing ability. It is 
true he did sire stakes winners, but 
if you stop to consider the quality 
mares that were sent to his court, his 
record is not at all healthy. Marcel 
Boussac, of France, is now the owner 
of this great racer, and perhaps in 
that famed stud, Whirlaway will 
find the right nick. 

In 1947, Armed (Bull Lea—Arm- 
ful, by Chance shot), had the honors 
practically to himself, with only two 
dissenting votes outstanding for As- 
sault, and one for Stymie, out of 28 
cast. The only gelding to own this 
title sported more age than had any 
of the previous bearers of this title, 
being 6 at the time. Armed’s total 
earnings amounted to $817,475 to 
make him the world’s leading money 
winning gelding and 3rd on the list 
of the leading money winning horses 
of the world pehind Citation and 
Stymie. 

Calumet Farm has the honor of 
breeding and racing 4 of the 16 
horses considered the best of their 
year—Bull Lea. being the sire of 
Twilight Tear, Armed and Citation, 
with *Blenheim [I’s son Whirlaway 
being a dual winner. 

Count Fleet is the only member of 
this distinguished ‘“‘panel’’ which has 
won the award and in turn sired 
Thoroughbreds of the same caliber— 
his Counterpoint being best in 1951 
and his One Count this season. War 
Admiral is the only other stallion on 
this list which has gotten a member 
of this elite set, his Busher being 
awarded the honor in 1945. 

It remains to be seen whether or 
not the last named winners of Horse 
of the Year awards will be of value 
to the breeding industry. But then 
this award is given for performance 
on the turf, not on the farm. 


Californians for a long time have 
been just as proud of the abilities of 
their Thoroughbreds as their distant 
“cousins” by the banks of the Elk- 
horn, but the Golden Staters just 
couldn’t seem to prove it in the eyes 
of the easterners. 

Since the advent of *Alibhai to the 
blue grass country, breeders every- 
where have regarded this stallion 
with a jealous eye, perhaps even 
covetously. So that now California 
has something besides sunshine 
which interests those on the eastern 
slopes of the Rockies. Namely, Cali- 
fornia4bred sons of *Alibhai. 

During the summer it was an- 
nounced that Your Host (*Alibhai— 
*Boudour II, by *Mahmoud) would 
stand the 1953 season at Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Wallis Armstrong, Jr.’s Mea- 
dowview Farm, Moorestown, N. J., 
after being purchased by a group of 
breeders in this clime. 

Even the transfer of this chestnut 
stallion from California, has not de- 
terred the intention of some to breed 
to this horse. The Reynolds Broth- 
ers of Fort Worth, cattle and Tho- 
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Lithograph of A Bright 
Youngster By the Well 
Known C. W. Anderson 


This week’s cover picture of a 
colt’s head is a very striking lith- 
ograph. The work of C. W. Anderson 
is very well known and this picture 
is a good example of one of his latest 
horse heads done in his familiar 
lithograph medium. It forms part of 
a recent volume of plates he has put 
out which many horsemen have been 
collecting as being outstanding ex- 
amples of equine engraving. 

The New England artist is known 
to thousands of horsemen for his 
drawings of horses in action. His 
lithographs have been the subject of 
many volumes. Among the contem- 
porary artists painting and drawing 
today, Mr. Anderson has established 
himself in the foremost rank parti- 
cularly for his portrayal of young 
horses. 

Some of the volumes of his lito- 
graphic art are: Tomorrow's Cham- 
pion, A Touch of Greatness, Big Red, 
Deep Through the Heart, Black, Bay 
and Chestnut and others. 

We have entitled this week’s pic- 
ture “Bright Youngster’ although 
Mr. Anderson usually captions his 
lithographs himself and does it most 
creditably. 
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Picking Champs 

Continued From Page 3 
lions who have sired other stakes 
victories. 

On the maternal side, all, even 
Sickle’s Image, are from winning 
dams. Two of the seven mares con- 
cerned (if we ignore Sickle’s Image 
for another moment) took added- 
money events themselves, and a 
third placed in stakes. Two of the 
half dozen dams with other offspring 
have produced previous stakes win-- 
ners; two others have foaled carl- 
ier ordinary victors; and the re- 
maining mare had only one prior 
starter. All seven are full or half 
sisters to high-class performers. 

Could this be a pattern for pro- 
ducing champions? 

(Editor’s Note: The Daily Racing 
Form released its selections on Nov- 
ember 24 with the following receiv- 
ing the honors: Native Dancer, best 
2-year-old colt or gelding, and best 
2-year-old; Sweet Patootie, best 2- 
year-old filly; One Count, best 3- 
year-old colt or gelding, best 3-year- 
old, and horse of the year; Real 
Delight, best 3-year-old filly and 
best handicap filly or mare; Crafty 





Admiral, best handicap horse; Tea- 
Maker, best sprinter; Jam, best 
chaser.) 

roughbred breeders, are sending 


their mare Ventana, a _ 6-year-old 
chestnut mare, by Nedayr—Annoy, 
by Insco, to the court of the New 
Jersey ‘“‘Import’’. 

On November 19, it was released 
that the leading money winning Cali- 
fornia bred, On Trust, had been leas- 
ed to the Mereworth Farm of Walter 
J. Salmon, Lexington, Ky., for 3 
years. The 8-year-old son of *Alib- 
hai—Torch Rose, by Torchilla, won 
$554,145 and stakes which included 
the rich Santa Anita Derby. 

Easterners had a look at the Stice 
color-bearer in the Kentucky Derby 
in which he was 4th behind Jet Pilot, 
Phalanx and Faultless and in the 
Preakness. In this latter race, the 
same 4 horses took the money, but 
in a different arrangement—Fault- 
less winning, with On Trust besting 
Phalanx and Jet Pilot. 

Californians take note—when you 
have something in the way of horses 
that the other fellow wants, and is 
willing to pay to get—you’re breed- 
ing good horses. 
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Racing Notes 





Proposed Banning of Oregon Racing First 
Step In Nationwide Campaign 





Easy Mark 


Recently Oscar Otis, of the Daily 
Racing Form quoted an Oregon civic 
leader, who asked that his name be 
witheld, as follows: 

‘‘Most important, perhaps, is that 
we have learned on unimpeachable 
authority, as well as by their own 
admission (meaning admissions were 
just not campaign talk) that the 
movement against racing was nation- 
wide, and that Oregon was chosen 


as a testing ground because Oregoir 


was considered the weakest link in 
the chain of American states enfran- 
chising pari-mutuel wagering. 

“It is therefore a preview of things 
which might have come everywhere 
had the Oregon voters gone along 
with a bill which was worded in an 
entirely misleading manner and was 
riddled with deceit. It is my opinion 
that the very unfairness of the meas- 
ure contributed largely to its de- 
feat, for once the voters understood 
the bill, most of them were unani- 
mous in condemning it, not for at- 
tacking horseracing, but for attack- 
ing it in an underhand way. The 
American sense of fair play is still 
strong.” 

The above statement should make 
everybody, who-has any connection 
at all with racing, form a circle, fill 
their pipes, and do a heap of ponder- 
ing. And by everybody, we mean 
owners, trainers, breeders, jockeys, 
track operators and all their associa- 
tes and associations. This includes 
all businesses which derive some 
part of their revenue from the sport, 
the farmer who sells hay and other 
products to horsemen, nfen who oper- 
ate van lines, saddleries and any 
other enterprise that has a stake in 
racing; the artist who gets a com- 
mission to paint a Thoroughbred 
and the ‘fourth estater’’ who makes 
a living by writing about them are 
not excluded. All in all there are a 
lot of us who get a great deal of 
pleasure from horse racing and make 
our livelihood by it. We had better 
band together with those whose in- 
come is derived from other sources, 
and who spend a certain amount of it 
on horses—to protect the sport. 

It is about time we found out who 
the foes of racing are and why they 
are so inimical to the game. It is 
pretty obvious that they fall into 
just two categories. The bluenose re- 
formers, who believe our corrupt 
civic servants can be made honest if 
racing is removed, is one group. They 
are the narrow minded bigots who 
haven’t the courage to come out in 
the open and let people see how petty 
their thinking is....the type that 
would abolish an army because some 
officers are corrupt and cannot main- 
tain discipline. In short a lot of stuf- 
fed shirts who cannot see anything 
beyond their little circle of self- 
righteousness. 

The other group is composed of 
the big time racketeers who would 
like to muscle in on the money which 
is now spent on racing by the Ameri- 
can people, through legalized pari- 
mutuel betting. With their ill-gotten 
gains dwindling because of govern~ 
ment investigations, this crowd sees 
a golden opportunity in abolishing 
racing in certain localities. They are 
aware of the fact that you cannot kill 
a man’s instinct to gamble and they 
ean always get their hands on the 
money which now goes to the tracks 
and racing associations. The racket- 
eers operate just as flourishingly 
and more so in states where there is 
no racing as in those where racing 
is legal under pari-mutuel betting. 

However, no matter who the peo- 
ple are who have made the abolish- 
ment of racing their goal, everybody 
interested in the sport had better 
get his fur up and take action to ex- 
pose all the organizations which are 
working subversively to han what it 
has taken years to organize and pro- 
mote into a great sport. 

The first task is to keep racing as 
honest and above reproach as possi- 
ble. Under no circumstances should 
racketeers and gangsters be permit- 
ted to gain a foothold anywhere in 
racing and if it is discovered that 
they have gotten in by hook or crook, 
they should be hooted out and kept 
out. 


The next task is to educate the 
American public to the fact that rac- 
ing is only one of the many sports 
which the gambling element tries to 
use and that it is the people’s duty 
to select public servants who are not 
allied with that element. Men are 
needed who will keep these mobsters 
in line and put them behind bars 
when they preak the law. Too many 
people today think racing is respon- 
sible for the mobsters who corrupt 
men in government. The bluenoses 
pound this fact home over and over 
again. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

If the public can be bamboozled 
into yoting owt racing under pari- 
mutuel license, then America is in- 
deed in a bad way. If groups can put 
this sort of thing across then they 
can put most anything over. Groups 
of this type are not only a menace to 
racing but to all the democratic 
principals of fair play and to the 
American way of life. If we have to 
destroy any one of our free instuti- 
tions just to get rid of some rats, 
then it is time for racing interests 
and the general public to draw the 
battle line. 

Bowie 

The opening of the ‘‘New Bowie’’ 
was a dismal failure; the opening 
card was called off after two races. 
The program had peen delayed for 
an hour and 53 minutes and every- 
thing seemed to go off beat for the 
big opening day program. 

A dense fog covered this section of 
the country all day and only lifted 
before the running of the first race. 
The majority of the jockeys refused 
to ride over the track which they 
called too dangerous due to sinkings 
from recent rains. The reason for 
this was ascribed to fhe dry spell 
which prevented the new strip from 
getting enough rain to settle suffi- 
ciently. 

It was a bitter pill for Larry Mac- 
Phail, president of Bowie, and the 
man who prompted the $2,000,000 
which was invested in the moderni- 
zation of Bowie. 

However, November 24 dawned 
with weather conditions conducive 
to good racing and over 9,000 pat- 
rons turned out. Numerous rever- 
sals of form caused some to return 
home with extra cash. 
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Drs. Cronin and 
Bendix Speak At 
Breeders’ Meeting 


Robert T. Cochran, Jr. 

Dr. W. L. Bendix, State Veteri- 
narian, and Dr. M. T. I. Cronin, di- 
rector of the Northern Virginia 
Diagnostic Laboratory in Warrenton, 
were featured speakers at a meet- 
ing of the Virginia Horseman’s As- 
sociation held November 19 at the 
Fauquier Springs Club near War- 
renton. Purpose of the meeting was 
to acquaint horsemen, breeders and 
veterinarians in northern Virginia 
with the services offered at the 
laboratory, and to give them an op- 
portunity to ask questions about it. 

About 100 veterinarians and mem- 
bers of the association were present. 

Daniel G. Van Clief, president of 
the association, introduced Dr. Ben- 
dix, who outlined briefly the back- 
ground and purpose of the Diagnos- 
tic Laboratory. 

He said that in building and equip- 
ping the facility, state authorities 
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decided to include bare essentials 
only, to provide a top caliber staff, 
and then to allow its further growth 
to be determined by the needs of 
the northern Virginia area. At pre- 
sent, acording to Dr. Bendix, the 
laboratory is equipped to provide 
general testing and diagnostic ser- 
vice to veterinarians and the public. 

Emphasizing that the purpose of 
the laboratory is to provide diag- 
nostic service only, he said that re- 
search in animal diseases is by law 
confined to the Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. However, 
he said if there was a demand for 
research activity, he thought it 
would be possible at some future 
time to operate a small research 
station, also in Warrenton. 

Answering a question from the 
floor, Dr. Bendix said that as far as 
he knew, the laboratory is not pro- 
hibited from accepting financial con- 
tributions from private sources, but 
he emphasized that there was no im- 
mediate shortage of state funds. He 
said that if shown the need for a 
particular service, he thought it 
could be provided. 

Introducing Dr. Cronin, Mr. Van 
Clief stated briefly his professional 
background. He said Dr. Cronin re- 
ceived his training in Ireland, at the 
University of Cork and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and that prior to 
coming to this country in 1952 to 
direct work at the Diagnostic Lab- 
oratory, he was associated with the 
Equine Research Station, an organi- 
zation supported by public subscrip- 
tions, at Newmarket England. 

Dr. Cronin opened his talk with 
the observation that since horses 
were not regarded as important in 
the overall! agricultural economy, 
their diseases had not been given 
much attention by public and tax 
supported organizations. He said 
that a result, ailments that could 
be easily diagnosed and cured in 
other livestock took a continuing 
toll in horses. He also noted that 
95 percent of his work in the four 


months since the opening of the 
laboratory had been with poultry. 
This suggested, according to Dr. 


Cronin, that breeders and horsemen 
were not taking proper advantage of 
the facilities provided. 

He said his experience with horses 
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had convinced him that diagnosing 
is comparatively easy, but that in- 
terpreting findings is hard. 

Briefly, Dr. Cronin said, the fol- 
lowing services of interest to horse- 
men were available at the labora- 
tory: 

Worm counts, bacterialogical anal- 
ysis, microscopic analysis, swab ex- 
aminations, and semen examinations. 

Dr. Cronin said that at New- 
market, he had had a great deal of 
experience with prenatal testing of 
mares and foals. 

Discussing the matter of contact- 
ing the Diagnostic Laboratory with 
a request for service, he said that it 
might be most easily done through 
a veterinarian. However, he said 
that both veterinarians and individ- 
uals could clarify details and diffi- 
culties by calling in person or by 
telephoning the laboratory at War- 
renton 15. 

Emphasizing once more their in- 
tention to expand the laboratory to 
cover whatever needs were called 
to their attention, both Dr. Bendix 
and Dr. Cronin said that if demand 
were shown, it might be possible to 
provide tests for virus abortion, ser- 
iological tests, and pregnancy tests 
in the near future. 
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French Military Chase In Wartime 





Allied Victory Celebrated In Way Peculiarly 
French—International ’Chase 





David B. Fitzgerald 


When I read that the favorite to 
win the Grand National in 1949 was 
Cromwell, ridden by his owner, the 
late Lord Mildmay, I remembered 
the tall, lean Captain Anthony Mild- 
man of the Welsh Guards whom I 
had met in Marseilles in July 1945, 
where we were to ride in a steeple- 
chase. And then when I heard that 
the name of the winner at Aintree 
was Russian Hero. it recalled an 
amusing and ironical parallel be- 
tween the two races. Amusing be- 
cause there was a Russian flavor both 
times; ironical because Lord Mildmay 
figured in both and with bad luck. 

Marseilles in July, 1945 was still 
deliriously happy at its liberation the 
preceding September, climaxed by 
V-E Day only two months past. It 
had been decided to celebrate the 
Allied Victory in a way that was pe- 
culiarly French, by an international 
steeplechase, to be run on Bastille 
Day, July 14, under the grandiose 
name “Le Grand Military de la Vic- 
toire”. There were to be teams rep- 
resenting the American, British, Rus- 
sian, Belgian and French armies. 

My own introduction to the “Mili- 
tary” gave no warning of what was in 
store for me. At the time I was 
stationed at Marseilles as a claims 
officer in the U. S. Army’s Delta Base 
Section. On July 1 a brief note in the 
Base Section Bulletin invited all of- 
ficers interested in a horse show to 
telephone Major Daniels. When I re- 
turned from a Claims Conference in 
Cannes a few days later I telephoned 
the Major. A mechanized war had 
presented no opportunities for any 
sort of riding since I had left for the 
European Theatre of Operations; since 
1941 there had only been a hunt or 
two when on leave back home in 
Pennsylvania. A “horse show” prom- 
ised at least a chance to ride, although 
I wondered where horses were to be 
found. There was a mounted Troop 
of the Garde Republicaine maintain- 
ed in the city throughout the war. A 
few racing stables struggled against 
black market prices to provide one 
day’s racing each week at Pont-de- 
Vivaux Track. Otherwise, privately 
owned stables had disappeared be- 
cause of food scarcity. 

When Major Daniels explained that 
the “horse show” was to be a steeple- 
chase and that he was deputized by 
the Commanding General to organize 
the U. S. Army team of three officers, 
my enthusiasm evaporated. But Major 
Daniels, having difficulty locating any 
horsemen in the area, was insistent. 
“Just the right weight at 140,” he 
said. It did promise what amounted 
to ten days’ perfect leave. He was 
authorized to accept as many candi- 
dates as Re could find, and would 
quarter them in a small requisitioned 
hotel at La Ciotat, a quiet beach re- 
sort some thirty kilometers to the 
south. The team would ride every 
day during the training period and 
would have the pick of the region’s 
best steeplechase horses. With these 
inducements, on July 5 I joined the 
“team”. Only three officers turned 
up. It was obvious that no BoStwicks 
were among us. 

Major Daniels had been an owner 
on a small seale in Ohio, had shown 
hunters at Madison Square Garden 
and played polo somewhere near Lex- 
ington. But he was to ride with us 
only once and it soon became appar- 
ent that his staff duties would prevent 
him from doing any serious training. 
Lt. Wagoner, once a cavalry trooper 
in a National Guard regiment, stated 
at once that he was there because he 
liked to ride with no thought of per- 
mitting himself to be entered in the 
steeplechase. Captain Peter Tamburo 
had once been a jockey for Hirsch 
Jacobs but hadn’t ridden a horse in 
seven years After a half hour’s gal- 
lop the first morning he was crippled 
up for days and didn’t get back on a 
horse until post time on the 14th. 


The Chateau du Roi d’Espagne,. an 
estate in the suburbs of Marseilles 
which was being used by the racing 
stables for the daily exercise of their 


strings, was a cypress grove lying in 
a long. narrow valley almost sur- 
rounded by the craggy foothills of the 
mountain range that hems in the city 


against the Mediterranean. It had a 
roughly oval track of deep sand. In- 
adequate and remote, it nevertheless 
had to be used because the U. S. 
Army had requisitioned Parc Borelly, 
the fine race track and _ training 
ground along the Corniche overlook- 
ing the sea, for use as a landing field 
for small planes. It was a military 
necessity as there was not another 
patch of ground in the city flat 
enough and large enough for even the 
lightest planes. 

On our first morning at the Chateau 
we met M. Gregori, president of the 
Association Hippique du Sud-Est. He 
was a tall, earnest man with punctil- 
ious manner and something of the air 
of a prosperous undertaker about him. 
The Military had been his idea. Some- 
how he had not only induced the 
French Government to extend invi- 
tations to the Allied Governments 
and to have the War Department 
sponsor the race, but what was un- 
doubtedly much more difficult, had 
coerced the local racing owners to 
provide steeplechasers for the three- 
man teams. 

The French team was impressive. 
Major Gassiat, Captains De Pazzis and 
Du Temple, with two alternates, were 
from crack Hussar and Chasseur regi- 
ments and had years of competition 
in international military riding events 
to their credit. They had been order- 
ed to Marseilles from their units 
(which had landed with the Seventh 
Army and fought up the Rhine Val- 
ley and into Germany) especially for 
this event. All had seen action in 
Africa and Italy, with wounds to 
prove it. One captain’s face had been 
rebuilt from a photograph after a 
shellburst in the Italian campaign. 

The two Russians, Lt. Veliev and 
Sub-Lieutenant Poujanowski, were 
young and without racing experience. 
Their government, as well as ours, 
had relied on locally stationed troops 
to furnish a team. The French and 
British took the invitation more seri- 
ously. The Belgian Government, in- 
cidentally, sent its regrets. 

The English were four days late in 
arriving. Major Peter Herbert of the 
Life Guards was in charge and ex- 
pected to ride. Lieutenant Colonel 
Stewart of the Scots Guards and 
Captain Anthony Mildmay of the 
Welsh Guards completed the team 
with Majors Clyde and Blacker as 
alternates. They had been gathered 
up by airplane from their stations in 
Hamburg, flown to London for their 
tack and then on to Marseilles. Their 
equipment was thoroughly profes- 
sional looking, better than the French 
could muster after years of occupa- 
tion, exile and battle. The Russian 
uniform, with baggy breeches and 
short boots, was slightly comic but no 
more so than our G. I. trousers tuck- 
ed into canvas leggings. The nearest 
thing to riding clothes to be found in 
the Quartermaster Depot at Lyon was 
outsize uniforms of our motorcycle 
police. Fortunately, two Frenchmen 
fitted out Pete and me with decent 
boots and breeches before the day of 
the race. 

The mornings at Roi-d’Espagne fol- 
lowed a pattern. When we muscle- 
sore Americans piled out, still shiver- 
ing, from our jeep ride over the 
mountains from La Ciotat, our first 
duty was to make the rounds of the 
Director’s Enclosure, shaking hands 
with everyone. The handshake is an 
inescapable part of the Bonjour in 
France. With four teams, trainers, 
officers from the Headquarters of 
the XV Military Region, interpreters, 
Directors of the Racing Association, 
all to be politely greeted, every morn- 
ing had something of the air of a 
garden party about it, especially when 
some of the Directors’ ladies paid us 
a visit. Upon leaving the grounds 
everyone was expected to shake hands 
all round again. 

The trainers came with their strings 
for the morning workout according to 
a schedule, and often we had to wait 
through several sets for a chance to 
ride. Cigarettes went fast during 
these waits. All the French were as 
starved for good tobacco as the petits 
enfants were for American chocolate. 


For a few days, before the British 
team arrived, Charlie Moore could be 
counted on to see that the Americans 
found horses for the morning gallop. 
Charlie was a little Englishman who 
had raced horses in France for many 
years. He had trained many winners 
before the occupation and now on a 
small scale was starting again. He 
had an entry in the Military, Bam- 
busa, a sensible mare, which, as he 
said, had no class in the flat but could 
handle herself over the fences and 
might finish in the money. Once the 
Englishmen appeared, Charlie’s horses 
were for them, except on the final 
day’s handling before a horse was to 
be raced, when of course no officer 
was to be trusted by a careful trainer. 
Some days we found no horses to 
breeze, although it was noticed that 
somehow the French team was always 
up. So we were glad when Saint- 
Georges arranged to have a group of 
the cavalry mounts belonging to the 
Garde Republicaine brought to the 
track every afternoon. 

It was an hour and a half walk over 
pavement from their stable in the 
heat of the day. Only Saint-Georges 
could have managed it, I think. Jean 
had the rank of adjutant-chef of cav- 
alry, but in addition to his actual 
authority representing Colonel Rob- 
ert of the XV Region as liaison and 
interpreter to the English-speaking 
teams, he had any amount of brash 
gumption, and acknowledged no diffi- 
culties. He rode the same way, al- 
though years of polo, point-to-point 
riding and fast automobiles had brok- 
en him up badly, leaving one arm a 
mis-shapen mass which didn’t prevent 
either military service or an occas- 
ional ride over fences. An English 
wife, and years in London with De 
Gaulle had made him more English 
than French. We always felt that 
Jean was invaluable to us. 

The Garde’s horses gave us our 
chance to put up some fences. The 
Russians jumped along with us. But 
I was never able to bridge the gap 
that somehow always seemed to sep- 
arate the Russians from the rest of 
us. Both of them were uncommuni- 
cative. Veliev, the dark one, who 
said he was from Baku, announced on 
his first appearance that he would 
undoubtedly win the _ steeplechase, 
and one day caused a minor furor by 
asking if it were permitted in the 
race to try to dismount other riders. 
Otherwise neither had much to say. 
Conversation would not have been 
easy in any case since they spoke al- 
most no French and no one else knew 
Russian. When their volunteer inter- 
preter happened to be along it was 
possible to exchange some words, 
though he, a Russian serving with the 
French Army, was not an expert 
linguist. At least they frequently ap- 
peared to have only the vaguest idea 
of what had been explained. In ab- 
sence of their interpreter, the in- 
dispensible minimum of communica- 
tion was established throught Saint- 
Georges, who spoke some German as 
did Veliev. It was always a matter 
of doubt however, whether our Cos- 
sacks, as they were inevitably called, 
understood much of’ what was said to 
them; at any rate, once on a horse, 
they did as they pleased regardless 
of instructions. 

Lt. Wagoner had decided by now 
that he wasn’t quite up to the fences 
we were jumping, though he stayed 
with the team—if it could be called 
a team. Major Daniels had ridden 
once, said he’d never make it and 
rode no more. Chapman, a warrant 
officer who had ridden at Fort Riley, 
was having trouble getting his weight 
down. Capt. Tamburo had been our 
only real hope, until after one ride 
he said he had finished as he could 
not hope to get into shape in time. 
As the training went on it became 
evident that I was the only one in 
physical condition to ride two and a 
quarter miles over obstacles. I had 
demonstrated at least that I could 
stay on over the brush jumps at the 
Chateau. One day Mattei, a trainer 
who had been especially helpful to 
the Americans, introduced me _ to 
someone as le crack americain. Rela- 
tively it was true, but it showed up 
our weakness. 

The course to be run at Pont-de- 
Vivaux had much higher fences than 
we had been able to put the cavalry 
troopers over at the training ground. 
We were prepared to believe they 
were all six feet. A few days before 
the race we walked the course, direct- 
ed by Major Bidault wha had been 
sent from the War Ministry in Paris 
to manage the affair. The major was 
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an admirable man, impartial and con- 
siderate. I never saw him on a horse, 
but it was said that he had once been 
the finest horseman of France. The 
jumps were big at Pont-de-Vivaux 
but not so big as I had imagined. 
There was a bullfinch, a stone wall, a 
quickset hedge and a water jump, all 
in the figure-of-eight which would be 
run twice, and five or six brush jumps 
on the track. The bullfinch was a 
good six feet but could be brushed 
through lower. Even the water didn’t 
look too formidable for there was not 
more than four feet of hedge to clear 
with some eight feet of water beyond. 
I began to entertain the notion that 
I could stay on around it. Really, the 
most difficult thing about the course 
was its sharp turns on the diagonals. 

The horses to be entered in the 
race had all been handicapped and 
divided into groups of four, each 
group containing one of the four most 
highly rated horses, and so on down. 
Next day the teams met at the offices 
of the Association Hippique to draw 
the horses by lot. M. Gregori made 
a ceremony of the event. The French 
have an undoubted propensity for 
ceremonies. There were champagne, 
sandwiches, photographers and news- 
papermen. The reporters behaved 
remarkably unlike American news- 
They were quiet, asked no questions, 
made few notes and kept in the back- 
ground. There is a certain awe of 
the military I noticed in France which 
may have influenced even them. All 
were rather seedy-looking, suggesting 
that sports reporting is not a lucrative 
profession in Marseilles. 

In the drawing the American team 
won what was on form probably the 
best balanced group of horses. Le 
Courageux had won many races on 
that track, Un Diable, one of Mat- 
tei’s string had been consistently in 
the money in recent months, Greco 
had been shipped down from Paris 
where he had run well at Auteuil; 
Arpajon was a somewhat doubtful 
quantity, but on the 14th he ran 
all too well. 

Emilian went to the Russians, 
Mandarin V to the French and Bra- 
sidas to the British. Mandarin had 
fallen at the water jump in his last 
race and Brasidas had run only at 
Lyon, so it was generally believed 
that luck had been with the Ameri- 
cans and the Russians in the draw- 
ing. Chapman was to ride Le Cour- 
ageux which was handicapped at 
72 kilos, top weight. I expected to 
ride Un Diable at 66 kilos and we 
would release the other two horses. 

Next day the teams met at Pont- 
de-Vivaux for a trial over the course 
we were to run on the 14th. The 
Russians went around first and cre- 
ated a sensation when both were 
spilled at the bullfinch. Then Vel- 
iev, after remounting and trying 
again, was unable to keep Emilian 
on the track and bolted off the 
wrong way on the _ figure-eight. 
Meanwhile De Pazzis, who was one 
of the top riders of France, took 
Mandarin around so_ impressively 
that he was the favorite from that 
instant. Then it was my turn on 
Un Diable. Chapman was to make 
the round with me, but when he 
touched the saddle, Le Courageux 
reared and went over backward with 
him. The trainer, Marius Toche, re- 
fused to let him try to remount, and 
my trial was made along with a 
local jockey, Reinette. It was a per- 
fect round except that I was be- 
hind a bit at the water jump. But 
at the “finitch’’ as Reinette called 
it I discovered that my big black 
horse was bleeding from the nostril 
—a recurrence of an old hemor- 
rhage—and the veterinary decided to 
withdraw him from the race. It was 
disappointing; I ‘was certain that 
Uu Diable would give me a good 
ride, but on my next round, this 
time on Greco, things went so well 
that next day the racing journal 
said that the trial was impecicable, 
and that Greco seemed to possess 
great possibilities. 

For the next three nights I raced 
the course in my sleep like Sassoon’s 
fox-hunting man before the Colonel’s 
Cup, and I took all the fences in 
every imaginable way—or so I tho- 
ught. Every way, as it happened 
except the way it was to be. 

After Chapman’s mishap the U. S. 
team was reduced to one rider. . . 
a critical situation at best. One 
man against teams of three would 
ride at a considerable disadvantage. 
Pete Tamburo and I talked it over. 
Pete believed he could stay on for 

Continued On Page 11 
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\ MONTPELIER’S BATTLESHIP, the English Grand National win- 
ner, led the sire ranks with 8 performers. 


“Chasing Leaders At The Major Tracks 
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J. F. McHUGH’S JAM was named “Steeplechaser of the Year”. The Impound gelding made his debut over brush at the Virginia Gold Cup Race Meeting and 
then went on to make 9 starts at the major tracks. He only missed getting a part of the purse on one occasion, ending up the season with 5 stakes wins and 
$46,130. MRS. O. PHIPPS’ OEDIPUS (upper right), pushed his earnings to $18,380 above the $100,000 mark, placing him 5th behind the leading money 
winning ’chasers Elkridge, Jolly Roger, Arc Light, and Adaptable. RIGAN McKINNEY’S SUNDOWNER (lower left), accounted for 3 hurdle events, which 
included victories in the Saratoga National Maiden and Bushwick Handicaps. 


* 





’ 


- ALLISON STERN’S *SALEMAKER made 12 starts and took down a part of 
the purse on 11 occasions, although failing to win a stakes hurdle event. 


MRS. E. DuPONT WEIR’S *CLIVE OF INDIA was a winner of 3 hurdle 


events, including the New York Turf Writer’s Cup and the Forget Hurdle 
‘ Handicap. 
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Old and New Stakes At Pimlico “ ‘Pimlico Photos 


GALLORETTE STAKES. Mrs. M. W. O’Connor (left) accepts the trophy for 
La Corredora’s win from E. A. Christmas, while Trainer C. Hanford and his 
brother, I. Hanford, who had the mount on the winner, stand by. 
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GALLORETTE STAKES. In the first running of this stake honoring the famed Maryland-bred mare, Mrs. O’Connor’s La Corredora, also a Maryland-bred, 
won easily by 314 lengths from Kiss Me Kate (No. 4), with such top fillies in the beaten field as Marta, How, and Sickle’s Image. 





EXTERMINATOR STAKES. In the 11th running of this event, Mrs. Weil’s Ken was rated off the pace, took command when asked, and then withstood a 
drive by Oil Capitol (No. 1) to win by a length, with Mully S. (No. 4) third and Topside (No. 7) fourth. 


\ 


EXTERMINATOR STAKES. Mrs. E. K. Weil (center) accepts the trophy 
honoring durable “Old Bones” from Mrs. R. H. Heighe, with rain-soaked 
Jockey R. Permane in attendance. 
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BREEDING 





— Stallions Standing for Season of 1953 





Kentucky 





Owned by: Greentree Farm Managed by: Clarkson Beard 


Telephone: Lexington 4-1272 
AMPHITHEATRE Standing at Greentree Farm FEE: $500 
LIVE FOAL 


Lexington, Ky 
Br. 1939, *Sir Gallahad I1]—Arena. by St. James. 

Sire of 19 winners of 38 races in 1950 and of 5 two-year-old winners 
during the first half of 1951 





Managed by: Clarkson Beard 


Owned by: Syndicate 
Telephone: Lexington 4-1272 
Standing at Greentree Farm Fee: $2 500 
° ’ 
LIVE FOAL 


BIMELECH Lexington, Kentucky 
Sire of 7 $100,000 winners and of 48 winners of 114 races in 1951. 


B. 1937, Black Toney—*La Troienne, by *Teddy. 
Owned by: Mrs. Widener Wichfeld Managed by: C. F. White 
Telephone: Lexington 3-1210 
Fee: $500 


Standi at: El de Farm 
CABLE Russell Cave Pike, Lexington, Ky. 
Br., 1943, War Admiral—Miss Brief, by *Sickle. LIVE FOAL 
Fee due when mare foals, or when sold or leaves State. Approved mares only. 
Cable was a stakes winner from 6 furlongs to 144 miles. His first foals are 
yearlings of 1952. This son of War Admiral is one of the most promising 
young sires now at stud. 











Owned by: Greentree Farm Managed by: Clarkson Beard 
Standing at Greentree 


Telephone: Lexington 4-1272 
CAPOT Kesingten, Ky.” ~— Fee: Private Contract 
Br. 1946, Menow—Piquet, by *St. Germans. 


Horse of the year in 1949 





Owned by: Brandywine Stable 


Telephone: Lexington 3-1210 
COCHISE 


Standing at: C. F. White’s Elsmeade Farm 
Russell Cave Pike, Lexington, Kentucky 
Gr., 1946, *Boswell—New Pin, by *Royal Minstrel. 


Fee: $1,000 

LIVE FOAL 

TO APPROVED MARES 

Stakes winner of over $250,000. Always at the top of handicapper’s list. Won 

from 514 furlongs to 134 miles under all track conditions, carrying top weights 
and breaking track records. 





Owned by: Greentree Farm Managed by: Clarkson Beard 


Telephone: Lexington 4-1272 
Fee: $1,500 


DEVIL DIVER Standing at Greentree Farm 
LIVE FOAL 


Lexington, Ky. 
B.. 1939, *St. Germans—Babchick, by *Royal Minstrel. 

An outstanding Handicap Performer, and sire of 13 winners of 32 races 
to the value of $104,975 in 1950 


Owned by: George D. Widener Managed by: William Bugg 
Telephone: Lexington 3-0643 
Fee: $3,500 


EIGHT THIRTY Standing at: Old Kenney Farm 
BOOK FULL 1952 


Lexington, Kentucky 
Sire of 30 stakes winners—Pilate’s greatest son. 





Ch., 1936, Pilate—Dinner Time, by High Time. 





Owned by: Brandywine Stable 


Telephone: Lexington 4-5979 
GREEK SONG 


Standing at: Charles Asbury’s 
Ch., 1947, *Heliopolis—Sylvan Song, by *Royal Minstrel. 


Fee: $1,000 


LIVE FOAL 
TO APPROVED MARES 


A stakes winning son of *Heliopolis, making his first season at stud. Winner 
of the Dwyer Stakes and Arlington Classic in the fastest time of the year for 
the distance at both tracks. 

Owned by: Joseph Donaghue and Partners Managed by: W. Edgar Blanton 
Telephone: Lexington 2-0767 

Fee: $500 


*HIGH BANDIT Standing at: Hagyard - Fee: $500 


Hedgewood Farm, Lexington, Ky. 





Lexington, Kentucky 
B., 194%, Hyperion—Banditry, by Blandford. 
Special concessions to Stakes winning mares. 
A son of Hyperion, bred along the same lines as *Alibhai. His first dam, 
Banditry, dam of the American stakes winner Haile, winner of 28 races. 





Owned by: Maine Chance Farm Managed by: Leslie Combs II 


Telephone: Lexington 4-4801 
JET FLIGHT Fee: $500 


Standing at: Spendthrift Farm 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Ch. 1947, *Blenheim II—Black Wave, by *Sir Gallahad Ill. NOW BOOKING 
GUARANTEED LIVE FOAL 
Full brother to Jet Pilot. 


Owned by: Elm Crest Farm Managed by: Thomas A. Rankin 


Telephone: Lexington 4-1676 
ing at: Turfl F 
NA V y CHIEF alia eenelicns mek Eocene Ky. Fee: $500 
B. h. 1947, War Admiral—Sari Omar, by *Sir Gallahad III. LIVE FOAL 
This superbly bred son of WAR ADMIRAL is making his first season at stud 
in 1952. At the track he won the Great American Stakes and placed in 8 
other stakes. 








Owned by: Walter M. Jeffords 


Telephone: Lexington 2-5161 
PAVOT 


Standing at: Faraway Farm 
Br. 1942, Case Ace—Coguelicot, by Man o’War. 


Apply: H. B. Scott 


Fee: $2,500 


RETURN 


Payable at time of service. 
Unbeaten in 8 starts at 2: won Belmont Stakes at 3; beat Stymie by 5 lengths 
at 4 in Jockey Club Gold Cup. Earned $373,365 in 4 years of racing. 


Owned by: Belair Stud Managed by: A. B. Hancock, Jr. 
Telephone: Paris 392 
PRINCE SIMON Fee: $1,000 


Standing at: Claiborne Farm 
Paris, Kentucky 

B., 1947, *Princequillo—Dancing Dora, by *Sir Gallahad III. BOOK FULL 

England’s best 3-year-old of 1950. 


Lexington, Kentucky 





Owned by: Maine Chance Farm Managed by: Leslie Combs II 
Telephone: Lexington 4-4801 
Fee: $500 


ROYAL BLOOD Standing at: Spendthrift Farm 
NOW BOOKING 


Lexington, Kentucky 
Ch., 1945, Coldstream—Spotted Beauty, by Man o’War. 

GUARANTEED LIVE FOAL 
Standing his first season at stud. 


Winner of the Dover Stakes. 





Owned by: Greentree Farm Managed by: Clarkson Beard 


Telephone: Lexington 4-1272 
SHUT OUT Standing at Greentree Farm Fee: $2500 
Ch. 1939, Equipoise LIVE FOAL 


Lexington, Ky. 
—Goose Egg, by *Chicle. 
Leading Money Winner of His Year, and Sire of 24 winners of 55 races who 
earned $169,835 in first monies only in 1950. Sire of Hall of Fame, outstanding 
3-year-old of 1951 


Maryland 


Owned by: Mr. and Mrs. Bliss Flaccus Managed by: Mr. Bliss Flaccus 


Telephone: Churchville 4561 
BOXTHORN Standing at: Boxthorn Farms 
Bel Air, -Maryland 
Br., 1932, Blue Larkspur—*Doreid, by Galloping Simon. 
A stakes winning son of Blue Larkspur who has had 56 winners from 62 
starters. In spite of limited opportunities his winners have averaged 
earnings of $16,113 each. Boxthorn represents an ideal investment for 
any one seeking a private contract stallion. 








Pvt. Contract 





Owned by: Mrs. Deering Howe 


Telephone: Fork 2951 
CASSIS Se Fee: $350 
Br., 1939, *Bull Dog—Gay Knightess, by *Bright Knight. RETURN 
At the track, Cassis won over $100,000. The first of his get started to win last 
year. His two-year-old winners include Promising (winner of 5 races); More 
Better (winner of 2 races); Sweet Vermouth and Windsor Park (each a winner). 


Managed by: Danny Shea 





Owned by: Alfred G. Vanderbilt Managed by: Ralph G. Kercheval 


Telephone: Reistertown 37 
Standi t: S F 
DISCOVERY a egg on ae Fee: $2,000 
Ch.1931, Display—Ariadne, by *Light Brigade. LIVE FOAL 
On the leading Sire List 6 times in 7 years and Youngest Sire on Leading Sires 
of Dams List. Sire of 63 winners of 147 races in 1950. 





Owned by: Alfred G. Vanderbilt Managed by: Ralph G. Kercheval 


Telephone: Reistertown 37 
Fee: $500 


LOSER WEEPER 
Payable at time of service. Refund if mare is barren. 


Ch., 1945, Discovery—Outdone, by Pompey. 


Winner of nearly one quarter million dollars. A stakes winning son of 
DISCOVERY out of the stakes winning mare OUTDONE, who is also the 
dam of three stakes winners to date. 


Standing at: Sagamore Farm 
Glyndon, Maryland 





Owned by: Saggy Farm (Stanley Sagner) 


Telephone: Bel Air 670 
SAGGY Fee: $300 


Standing at: Country Life Farm 
Bel Air, Maryland . 

Ch. 1945, Swing and Sway—*Chantress, by Hyperion. (Return for one year) 

Conqueror of Citation at 3: holder of World’s record, 44%2 fur.—.51-4/5. 


Managed by: John Pons 





Owned by: S. M. Newmeyer 


Telephone: Fork 2951 

Standi t: Merryland F. 

TURBINE “vac. Mastana "" Fee: Pvt. Contract 

B., 1942, Burning Blaze—Lucky Jean, by Incantation. 

His first foals are now weanlings. At the track Turbine won $186,800 and 24 

races. He set a new American record for 1-1/16 miles in 1:42-2/5ths (on turf) 
and also set four other track records, and equalled another. 


Owned by: Mr. and Mrs. Bliss Flaccus Managed by: Boxthorn Farms 
Telephone: Churchville 4561 


WHIRLING FOX. “S52 — 


Bel Air, Maryland 


Pvt. Contract 

B. 1945, Whirlaway—Marguery, by *Sir Gallahad II. 
All fees payable at time of service. Vet, certificate if mare proves barren. 
Money refunded November 1. 


Son of a Triple-Crown winner out of a full sister to a Triple-Crown winner. 


Managed by: Danny Shea 








Massachusetts 





Managed by: Mr. Knowles 


Fee: $100 


Owned by: Russell Knowles 
Standing at: Fox Lea Farm 


FABIAN 101 Danforth St., Rehoboth, Mass. 





Dk. b., 1943, by *Boswell—Flarette, by Gallant Fox. 
Owned by: Mrs. Q. A. Shaw McKean Managed by: Mrs. McKean 
Telephone: Hamilton 332 
Standing at: Savin Hill F. 
PATRIOTISM “south Wastion, wa == Fees $250 
Return if mare fs not in foal. Fee payable at time of service. 
Br. 1941, *Blenheim II—Columbiana, by Petee-Wrack. 
Patriotism was a winner at 2 and 3, running 2nd in the Yankee Handicap to 
Whirlabout in 1944. He is a full brother to Ocean Wave, sire of stakes winners. 





Owned by: Managed by: 
Mr. and Mrs. Bayard Tuckerman, Jr. Bayard Tuckerman, Jr. 
Tel: Lafayette 3-5700—108 Water St., Boston 
Standing at Little Sunswick Farm 
- South Westport, Mass. ° 
SILVER WINGS 30 pi ol pee lec Fee: $400 
Gr. 1948, *Mahmoud—Irvana, by Blue Larkspur. RETURN 


Won Great American Stakes, Aqueduct, 1950—Six Furlongs in 1:10-4/5 
beating Battlefield. 
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New Jersey 





Owned by: Amory Haskell Managed by: Edward Feakes 
Telephone: Atlantic Highlands 10754-M 
Fee: $300 


Standing at: Woodland Farm 
KNAVE HIGH Bed Bank. N. J. 
Ch., 1934, Jack High—Alice Foster, by *Pataud. sii s 
Sire of the stakes winners Pique, Royal Flush, Light House, Do ave, etc. 
By one of America’s best sires out of the dam that produced Andy K. 
Owned by: Meadowview Farms, Inc. Apply: F. Wallis Armstrong, Jr. 


Telephone: Moorestown 9-0640 
SLIDE RULE Fee: $500 


Standing at: 
Meadowview Farms, Moorestown, N. J. 
Payable at time of service. Refund November Ist. 
Dk. ch. 1940, Snark—King’s Idyll, by *Sir Gallahad III. 
Winner of $133,760. Broomstick on the top, Fair Play on the bottom line. 








Owned by: A Syndicate 


Apply: F. Wallis Armstrong, Jr. 
YOUR HOST 


Telephone: Moorestown 9-0640 
Book Full 
Ch. 1947, *Alibhai—*Boudoir II, by *Mahmoud. 


Standing at: Meadowview Farms 
Moorestown, N. J. 

Gallant son of *Alibhai. Winner of $384,795. Nineteenth on the list of all 

time leading money winners. 


New York 
y y: s. Robert L. Gerry Managed by: Harry Main 
siesaiinineiamainininia Seotenee Delhi 0412 
YOUNG PETER 


Standing at Aknusti Stud Fee: $200 
e 
B., 1944, Peanuts—Mary Jane, by Pennant. 


Delhi, New York 
Stakes winner of over $80,000 including Providence Stakes, Choice Stakes 
and Travers, beating Phalanx and Colonel O. F. 


North Carolina 














Managed by: W. O. Moss 
Telephone: Mileaway Stables 
Shasta cats SSD 


BATTLEWICK _ Stttners Pines, Norte Carctne ~Pyt. Contract 


Ch. 1942, Battleship—Hotwick, by Campfire. ” = 
By an English Grand National winner out of a mare that produced B: t 
Child, Jedwick, Meadow Rue, Virginia Spaid, Shipwick and the outstand- 

ing show horse, Goldwick. 


Owned by: W. O. Moss 








Pennsylvania 





Owned by: Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Glass Managed by: Sydney Glass 
iia Telephone: West Chester 2716 
Fee: $350 


COLONY BOY — 
B., 1943, Eight Thirty—Heritage, by *Pharamond II. REFUND 


5 winners from 6 starters in his first crop. Second crop will race as 2-year-olds 
in 1952. 





Agent: Fred Pinch 


Fee: $100 


Owned by: Eugene Weymouth 
Telephone: West Chester 144-R-5 


CORMAC Suntingsivers, Pa 


Dk. br. 1943, Bois de Rose—*Sauge, by Chouberski. RETURN 
' Winner of Fox Hunters ’chase, Louie Leith Cup and Grand National] 
Point-to-Point. 





Owned by: William P. Foley Managed by: Alex Atkinson 


Telephone: Media 6-1923 
*DELHI II Fee: $125 


Standing at: Grandview Farms 
Media, Pennsylvania 
i ’s Apple. LIVE FOAL 
Grey 1942, The Font—Diosa, by Adam’s 7. supilitin tecouanan aa ae toe 
Winner 12 races in Chile and Venezuela. Excellent Thoroughbred or Hunter 
sire prospect. Beautiful conformation and disposition and is bound to breed 
distance horses. 





by: Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Glass Managed by: Sydney Glass 
vieteieniies Telephone: West Chester 2716 
Fee: $200 


ETERNAL BOMB Standing at: Grange Facm 


West Chester, Pennsylvania 
Grey 1945, Eternal Bull—War Party, by Man o’War. REFUND 


Straight from a successful track career this fine son of Eternal Bull is to enter 
stud this year. His dam, War Party (by Man o’War) is a full sister to Boat and 
War Flower (dam of Ace Admiral). His 2nd dam is a half-sister to Pilate. 


Managed by: Mr. Simmons 





d to: Thomas F. Simmons 
ini Telephone: Media 6-2869 


*FAIRKOP IIT “°° ‘vedi, Peony = Fee: $150 
Br., 8088, Fats iditiaanin: = agora meg Pennsylvania Horse Breeders ee 


A prominent English Steeplechaser, who was a winner over hurdles and brush, 
1951, his first season at stud, he covered 8 mares, all of which are in foal. 





Telephone: Downingtown 414-R-1 
OCBOR 
PRIVATE CONTRACT 


Owned by: O. B. Rhoads & C. R. Pancoast Managed by: S. F. Pancoast 
1 : Echo Dell F. 
ray pinot Pa. F ee: 
Bik. h., 1941, Valley Forge—Swaying Flag, by Flag Day 
Combining the bloodlines of Man o’War, Sweep and Pennant. 





Owned by: David Dallas Odell Managed by: Owner 


Telephone: Malvern 1966 
3 Stud 
*ORBIT Malvern RD No. 2, Pennsylvania Fee: $300 
Br., 1945, Hyperion—Olifa. by Buchan. LIVE FOAL 
$200 to the members of the Pennsylvania Horse Breeders Association. 


A stakes winning son of Hyperion, who is a half-brother to three stakes win- 
ners. His first crop are yearlings of 1952. and have all been foaled abroad. 


Managed by: William Bale 








Owned by: Richard K. Mellon 


Telephone: Ligonier 595 
*RUFIGI Standing ke Farm $200 
Fee payable Nov. 1 of year bred in lieu of veterinary certificate if mare is barren. 
B., 1937, *Easton—Malva, by Charles O’Malley. 
Half-brother to *Blenheim II and sire of the stakes winning jumpers 
Deferment and Dillsburg. His sire was leading ‘chase sire in 1949 
and in 1950 sired 32 winners of 59 races, 
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Virginia 





Managed by: Taylor Hardin 


Telephone: Upperville 32 
Standing at: Newstead Farm Fee: $500 
LIVE FOAL 


ALQUEST Upperville, Va. 
Br., 1940, Questionnaire—Lilac Day, by Eternal. 
Due September Ist of year bred in lieu of veterinary certificate if mare is barren, 
Sire of 27 winners from 32 starters, including the ’52 2-year-old champion, 
Sweet Patootie. 





Owned by: Mrs. A. C. Randolph Apply: Mrs. A. C. Randolph, Upperville, Va. 


Telephone: Upperville 34 
BLACK GANG Fee: $300 


Standing at: Oakley 
Upperville, Virginia 

Fee payable at time of service will be refunded if mare proves not to be in foal November first 

and veterinary certificate is presented stating mare is not in foal. 


Bik., 1941, War Admiral—Babys Breath, by *Sickle. 
One of War Admiral’s best bred sons. 





Owned by: George C. Clarke All inquiries to George C. Clarke 
Ebbitt Hotel, 10th & H Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BLUE P AL se ue t —*_, P vt. contract 


LIVE FOAL GUARANTEED 
Dk. b., 1942, Blue Larkspur—Catchem, by *Hourless. 


A pedigree containing Blue Larkspur, *Hourless and *Sun Briar. 








Owned by: Llangollen Farm Managed by: Richard Kirby 


Telephone: Upperville 41 
BONNE NUIT ee Fee: $200 
Gr. 1934, *Royal Canopy—*Bonne Cause, by Bonfire. WITH RETURN 
Tanahmerah, Yankee Doodle, Flamingo, Sombrero, Party Miss and Carry Me 
Back, are a few of the outstanding jumpers among his get. 





Owned by: Mrs. W. L. Brann Managed by: Edward Gilman 
Telephone: Ashland 7536 
Fee: $250 


CH ALL ADOR ee os Point Farm 
B., 1942, *Challenger I1I—Laura Gal, by *Sir Gallahad III. LIVE FOAL 
A true Swynford crossed with blood of *Teddy. 


Managed by: Mrs. R. W. Mitchell 
Telephone: Berryville 345-J 


DOUBLE SCOTCH (*“"Siiavite "Viren" Fee: $250 


B. h., 1934, Stimulus—Lady Minnie, by *Sir Gallahad III. RETURN 

Payable Oct. Ist of year bred in lieu of veterinary certificate if mare is barren. 
Double Scotch’s get have won 181 races from 1945 through 1950. Stimulus, 
sire of Double Scotch, was leading sire of race winners and races won three 
seasons. Sire of the winners of 2070 races through 1949. In the Nov. 10th 
Blood-Horse (1951) Stimulus was 9th on broodmare sire list for most monies 
— 2nd for winners; 2nd for most wins, *Sir Gallahad III beating him to first 
place. 





Owned by: Syndicate 





Owned by: Llangollen Farm Managed by: Richard Kirby 
Telephone: Upperville 41 
Fee: $750 


*ENDEAVOUR IL “tice vee 
B. 1942, British Empire—Himalaya, by Hunters Moon. WITH RETURN 


Set track records at all distances and handicap champion in the Argentine 
defeating among ott -rs *Talon and *Rico Monte. Combines best English and 
American blood. 








Owned by: Mr. and Mrs. Melville Church II Managed by: Owners 
Fee: $250 


Telephone: Culpeper 2817 
Fee due Oct. Ist of year bred in leu of veterinari rtificate if mare is barren. 


Standing at: North Cliff Farm 
Rixeyville. Virginia 
B. 1945, *Quatre Bras II or Okapi—Angelus Tempo, by *Pharamond II. 
Out of a half-sister to the dam of Revoked, FUGIT had blazing early speed. 


He set several track records including the 4 furlongs at Gulfstream Park in 
:47-1/5. His first foals are yearlings of 1952. 








Owned by: George C. Clarke : All inquiries to George C. Clarke 
Ebbitt Hotel, 10 & H Streets, N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 


HASTEVILLE 3 “neue's‘Lstus visas Pvt. Contract 
Blk., 1940, Haste—Jamesville, by Pompey. LIVE FOAL GUARANTEED 


Hasteville is a stakes winner and won a total of 26 races. His track record at 
Pimlico for 4’ furlongs still stands. In 25 of his 26 victories, Hasteville 
defeated top stakes winners of his day. 








Owned by: Mrs. duPont Scott Managed by: Wm. J. Lucas 
Telephone: Orange, Virginia 5661 
Fee: $500 





HELIODORUS Montpelier Station, ‘Virginia 
B. 1947, *Heliopolis—Spotted Beauty, by Man o’War. 
Top line *Heliopolis, bottom line Man o’War. 


Owned by: C. T. Chenery 





General Manager: L. L. Hunter 
Telephone: Dawn 2342 


“HUNTERS MOON IV “iti, Ri" Fee: $500 
B., 1936, Foxhunter—Pearl Opal, by enka” if mare proves barren after Nov. 1. 


His female line produced *Sir Gallahad II, *Bull Dog, *Bahram. 
84% starters are winners. 





Owned by: Maine Chance Farm. Managed by Mr. & Mrs. Melville Church II 
Telephone: Culpeper—Grayson 2817 
Fee: $300 


KNOCKDOWN Standing at: North Cliff Farm 
BOOK FULL 


Rixeyville, Virginia 
Br., 1943, Discovery—Bride Elect, by High Time. 

Winner of the Santa Anita Derby, Cowdin Stakes, and Queens County and 
Excelsior Handicaps. A proven addition to the ranks of Virginia sires. 





Owned by: Llangollen Farm 
Telephone: Upperville 41 


NIGHT LARK we" Gpperville, Virginie Fee: $100 


Grey 1939, Bonne Nuit—Poulette, by *Coq Gaulois. WITH RETURN 
Sire of outstanding show ring winners including Storm King, winner of 
Virginia Horsemen’s High Score award for 2-year-olds; Compromise, etc, 


Managed by: Dick Kirby 
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Friday, November 28, 1952 


SPORTING CALENDAR 


The Sporting Calendar is published the last 
week of each month. All those wishing to 
have events listed should send their dates 
into the editorial office, Middleburg, Virginia 
by the 15th of the month. 








Racing 


OCTOBER 
27-Nov. 29—Burrillville Racing Assn., Iincoln 
Downs, Lincoln, R. I. 30 days. 
27-Dec. 13—Tanforan Co., Ltd., 
San Bruno, Calif. 42 days. 


NOVEMBER 
17-Dec. 6—So. Md., Agri. Assn., Bowle, Md. 
18 days. 
27-Jan. 15—Tropical Park, Coral Gables, Fla. 


42 days. 
27-March 14—Fair Grounds, La. 82 days. 
29-Dec. 20—Charles Town, W. Va. 19 days. 


DECEMBER 
26-March 7—Santa Anita, Calif. 50 days. 


DECEMBER STAKES 
3—BOWIE BREEDERS, Md. bred., 1 1-16 mi., 
2-yr.-olds, (Bowie) ........... $7,500 Added 


3—ALLIGATOR ’CAP, 6 f., 3 & up, 
Bi he US os ees $7,500 Added 

6—PONCE DE LEON ’CAP, 1 1-16 mi., & 
up, (Tropical Park) .........: $7,500 Added 


6—SAN BRUNO 'CAP, 1 mi. 70 yds., 2-yr.- 
Bee, CAMMTOLAND «ae cece vccness $15,000 —" 
6—PRESIDENT’S PLATE, 114 mi., 3 & u 
(Bowie) ...... . $50,000 Added 
13—CORAL GABLES “CAP, 6 re 2-yr.-olds, 
(Tropical Park) : or Added 
13—TANFORAN ’CAP, 11% mi., 3 & up, 
oe OS Se eee rae $25,000 Added 
17—HURRICANE "CAP, 1 1-16 mi., 3 & up, 
(Tropical Park) . ~ pe Added 
20—DADE COUNTY ‘CAP, 6 f., 3 
(Tropical Park) ..........0.0 on mo Added 
25—CHRISTMAS ’CAP, 11% mi., 3 & u 
CTSORICA] PATI). sso. cccss cise $10, 000" Added 
25—CHRISTMAS ‘CAP, 6 £.,.23 de up, 
(Fair Grounds) .. : $5,000 Added 
26—-LAS FLORES 'CAP, 6 f., 3 & up, f. & m., 
(Santa Anita Park) .......... 20, pos Added 
27—E. R. BRADLEY ’CAP, 6 f., 3 & u 
(Tropical Park) .. -.. $15, 000 Added 
27—PALOS VERDES ‘CAP, 6 ‘f., 3 & up 
(Santa Anita) ...... .. $20,000 "Added 
27—CAL. BREEDER’S CHAMP, Calif-bred, 
1 1-16 mi., 2-yr.-olds, (Santa Anita) 
_ 000 Added 
31—SANTA YNEZ, 6 f., 2+yr.-old 
(Santa Anita) ... athe "$15, 000 Added 
JANUARY 
16-March 3—Hialeah Park, Fla. 40 days. 
19-March 5—Sunshine Park, Oldsmar, Fla. 
40 days. 
MARCH 
4-April 21—Gulfstream Park, Hallandale, Fla. 
42 days. 
10-May 9—Tanforan, San Bruno, Calif. 
45 days. 
APRIL 
25-May 16—Sportsman’s Park, Cicero, Ill. 
19 days. 


MAY 
12-July 18—Hollywood Park, Inglewood, Calif. 
50 days. 
18-June 20—Lincoln Fields at Hawthorne, 
Cicero, Ill. 30 days. 
21-July 4—Fairmount Park, Collinsville, Il. 


33 days. 
JUNE 
22-Aug. 1—Arlington Park, Arlington Heights, 
Ill. 36 days. 
JULY 
23-Sept. 7—Del Mar, Del Mar, Calif. 40 days. 
AUGUST 
3-Sept. 7—Washington Park, Homewood, Til. 
31 days. 
7-Sept. 7—Fairmount Park, Collinsville, Il. 
23 days. 
SEPTEMBER 
8-Oct. 17—Hawthorne Park, Cicero, ll. 
35 days. 
9-Sept. 12—Fairmount Park, Collinsville, Ill. 
4 days. 
14-Oct. 29—Golden Gates Field, Albany, Calif. 
40 days. 
OCTOBER 
19-Oct. 31—Sportsman’s Park, Cicero, Ill. 
12 days. 
31-Dec. 16—Bay Meadows, San Mateo, Calif. 
40 days. 


0. 





Horse Shows 


NOVEMBER 
29-30—So. Miami Riding Club Horse Show, 
So. Miami, Fla. 
29-Dec. 6—Chicago International Horse Show, 
Chicago, Ill. 
JANUARY 
31-Feb. 1—Daytona Beach Horse Show, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


FEBRUARY 
14-15—West Palm Beach Hosse Show, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
17-21—Largo Fair and Horse Show, 
Largo, Fla. 
28-March 1—Tampa Horse Show, 


Tampa, Fla. 
{). 


French Military "Chase 


Continued From Page 6 











one race, if his horse were not a 
puller. But he was insistent that 
he had to get up ‘“‘cold’’; even if he 
tried it out easily before the day 
of the race he was certain, as he 
said, “I’d be so stiff, I'd come off 
at the first fence.’’ That was the 
way we left it, with the two of us 
duly entered, and Arpajon released. 
Pete’s fantastic courage in being 
willing to enter for a difficult steeple- 
chase without a day’s real training 
amazed the French, but they ad- 
mired his spirit. 

One of the characteristics of an 
event of this kind in France, as I 
was to learn before the 14th, and 


confirmed later on in Paris where 
we trained for another steeplechase 
at Auteuil, was that receptions and 
champagne were as essential a part 
of the training as riding. In the 
week before the Military there was 
a party every day. How they man- 
aged the business was a miracle, for 
Southern France in the year of 
liberation was desperately poor in 
its food supply. Food was so scarce 
that our troops were forbidden to 
eat in public restaurants. What 
food there was insufficient for the 
civilian population, even to those 
able to pay black market prices. The 
individual allowance included one 
egg a month, less than half a pound 
of meat and butter. There was milk 
only for babies under six months 
old. 

Against this background, the din- 
ner which M. Gregori spread for us 
under the plane trees at the track 
pavillion was fully as remarkable 
as anything else he had done. He 
had .planned a menu around the 
fabulous dishes for which the region 
of Provence is famous, dishes which 
we had known only as names and 
which were only nostalgic memor- 
ies to the Provencals themselves in 
these hard times. For wines, he 
produced the best vintages of the 
region, as if to prove that in France 
each part of the country boasts its 
own wines equal to any. Except for 
the champagne, which of course 
comes only from the country around 
Rheims. 

This dinner, perfect in every de- 
dail, was the highlight of the social 
side of our ‘“‘training’’, but the cock- 
tail party on the eve of the race at 
Colonel Robert’s villa had a special 
sort of charm. The colonel command- 
ed the military subdiivsion at Mar- 
seilles and was host to the teams 
on behalf of the War Ministry. His 
villa, La Margelle, was built on the 
side of a cliff, high above the Medi- 
terranean near Cassis, where the 
famous vin blane de Cassis gets its 
name. A wine, incidentally, which 
requires its admirers to come to Pro- 
vence as it will not travel. 

The party was outside with tables 
along three levels of terrace, little 
more than ledges, high above the 
sea almost directly below. Paper 
lanterns and dwarfed pine trees 
might have been out of a Japanese 
print. Mattei was making the rounds 
with a late edition of Le Soir which 
carried an account with photographs 
of the trials. De Pazzis was the fav- 
orite. Mattei was especially proud, 
however, that the photographer had 
caught my jump at the water on his 
Diable. The English were glum at 
a development which changed their 
plans and luck at the last moment. 
Brasidas would not arrive from 
Lyon in time, so Capt. Mildmay was 
out of the race. It would be neces- 
sary for one of their alternates, 
Major Clyde, to enter at a lighter 
handicap. Capt. Mildmay had ridden 
in the Grand National before the 
war. As an amateur in England he 
rode over a hundred winners and in 
1948 alone had 32 winners. 

At last it was Bastille Day. Pont- 
de-Vivaux instead of the quiet scene 
of our trial and the memorable din- 
ner under the plane trees, was now 
a hbedlam, with milling crowds, es- 
pecially around the betting windows. 
and the jockey room was packed 
with our friends from the morning 
rides at the Chateau, now scarcely 
recognizable in their silks. We fac- 
ed the ordeal of one more ceremony. 
After the fourth, race a mounted 
troop of the Republican Guard es- 
corted us onto the track before the 
grandstand. Flags of the four na- 
tions were successively hoisted as 
field music played their national 
anthems. 

In the paddock so many specta- 
tors had gathered to see the horses 
and the foreign-uniformed officers 
who were to ride them that there 
was scarecly room to mount. I 
was distrustful: of my tack, and 
managed to find stirrup leathers not 
quite so worn as the first had been. 
My trainer, Bates (pronounced Bat) 
whispered to me when I was up, 
“Get ahead as soon as you can and 
stay. Greco doesn’t like to run be- 
hind hut once ahead will be hard to 
catch.”’ Suddenly there was a com- 
motion and bystanders in front of 
Le Courageux’s stall scattered 
shrieking as he came out rearing 
and then fell heavily on his quarters. 
Pete fell clear and only bruised his 
arm. He was back up immediately 
and called out that he was all right. 

As we filed out I could hear some- 
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one chanting “Greco va gagner— 
Greco is going to win’’. I hoped he 
hadn’t put too many francs down on 
that hunch. I was already bothered 
by the knowledge that all the wait- 
ers at the hotel where I was re- 
gularly billeted had sent out wads 
of thousand-frane notes entrusted to 
the maitre d’hotel who had come to 
the padock to wish me luck and who 
said they all were betting on les 
Americains. 

We paraded before the stand with 
lead-boys and then because Major 
Bidault had insisted that the affair 
must be finished with the same 
flourish as at Auteuil, we all can- 
tered back past the stand and over 
one brush jump in front of the judg- 
es, to reach the “starting’’ at the 
back turn. The start was one thing 
we had not rehearsed. There was no 
gate; the starter stood by the elastic 
cable stretched across the track and 


tion near the outside rail Greco had 
no difficulty in reaching the first 
turn ahead of all except Mandarin. 
After the stone wall, I was on the 
the rail for the sharp turn out of 
the diagonal but was crowded by 
Mandarin and let him regain his 
lead of a length. He had been wide 
and spent extra strides to get back. 
The next hedge was a high one and 
in going through it I caught a dead 
branch in my stirrup iron which I 
snatched free in front of the water 
jump. Greco and Mandarin took off 
for the water together, as by this 
time we were along side, but disas- 
ter struck as we landed. Greco’s 
near hind foot slipped off the edge 
of the bank and he went down on 
his knees. I was up around his ears 
but still secure enough and lifted 
him up as the field pounded by. But 
he would not be driven into a gal- 
lop and showed that his leg had been 


politely urged ‘‘Vos places, messi- hurt so I had to pull out of the race, 
eurs” as we milled around taking and waited in the back corner 
position. Fifty yards down the where I could see the field enter 
straightaway stood an assistant with the back stretch for the last four 
a white flag. In event of a false fences, with De Pazzis well ahead. 
start he was to leap in front of us But Pete was coming up from fifth 
and wave us back. Suddenly the position and Le Courageux looked 
cable snapped back without warning’ strong, although I saw that Pete 
and we were off. From ninth posi- Continued On Page 18 





Owned by: Mrs. Chas. H. Tompkins Managed by: Chas. H .Tompkins, Jr. 


; Telephone: Warrenton 30 
PSYCHIC Fee: $50 


Standing at: Spring Hill 
Casanova, Virginia 
Payable at time of service. Mare subject to approval. 
Ch. h., 1939, Psychic Bid—Ready, by High Time. 
Psychic is the sire of the winners Psychic Dream and Psychic Red. 


Owned by: George L. Ohrstrom Managed by: Elwood Triplett 
Telephone: The Plains 2676 
Fee: $250 


*TENNYSON II Standing at: Whitewood 
Payable at time of service. Money refunded if mare is barren, 


The Plains, Virginia 
Ch. 1947, Straight Deal—Fille de Poete. 


Winner in four stakes, placed twice, including second to DJEDDAH in 
The Eclipse, out of seven starts. 








Owned by: Norman L. Haymaker Managed by: Owner 


Telephone: Berryville 171-J-11 


WIND BREAK "Rernvile Vieiie | Pvt. contract 
Blik., 1947, Bull Lea—Flying Wind, by *Strolling Player. 


By America’s premier sire—dam a half-sister to Teddy’s Comet. 





Canada 





Owned by: National Stud Farm, Limited Managed by: Gil Darlington 

Telephone: Oshawa 5-1193 
Standing at: National Stud F. 

F ENELON Box 213, Gahaiwe, Ontario, Cinede Fee: $500 

B. h. 1937, *Sir Gallahad I1I—*Filante, by Sardanapale. LIVE FOAL 

Fee payable Aug. 1 of year bred. 

At the track, FENELON was a stakes winner and record breaker (his track 

record for 214 miles still stands). At stud, FENELON has a higher average 

earning per starter for both 1950-51 than any other horse in the Dominion. 

Owned by: National Stud Farm, Limited Managed by: Gil Darlington 
Telephone: Oshawa 5-1193 

Fee: $500 


ILLUMINABLE Standing at: National Stud Farm 
LIVE FOAL 


Box 213, Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 
Ch. 1946, Sun Again—Flaming Top, by Omaha. 
Fee payable Aug. 1 of year bred. 
One of the best two-year-olds in America of 1948. His first crop are yearlings 
of 1952, and have received much praise from horsemen who have seen them. 
ILLUMINABLE is the only son of SUN AGAIN at stud in Canada. 


Owned by: National Stud Farm, Limited Managed by: Gil Darlington 
Telephone: Oshawa 5-1193 
Fee: $500 


TEDDY WRACK Standing at: National Stud Farm 
LIVE FOAL 


Box 213, Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 
Fee payable Aug. 1 of year bred. 


B. h. 1938, *Bull Dog—Decree, by *Wrack. 

A stakes winner himself, TEDDY WRACK is the sire of the King’s Plate 

winners, KINGARVIE and MOLDY. He is one of the very few sons of *BULL 
DOG who has proved himself a successful sire. 


Owned by: National Stud Farm, Limited Managed by: Gil Darlington 


Telephone: Oshawa 5-1193 
FIRETHORN Fee: $500 


Standing at: National Stud Farm 
Br. h. 1932, *Sun Briar—Baton Rogue, by Man o’War. LIVE FOAL 














Box 213, Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 
Fee payable Aug. 1 of year bred. 


FIRETHORN has now sired winners who have earned over $1,125,000. At the 
track he won the Jockey Club Gold Cup on two occasions. 


Owned by: National Stud Farm, Limited Managed by: Gil Darlington 
Telephone: Oshawa 5-1193 
Fee: $500 


*FAIRARIS Box 213, Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 
Ch. h. 1939, Fair Trial—Nunnery, by Friar Marcus. LIVE FOAL 
Fee payable Aug. 1 of year bred. 


The only son of the great English sire, FAIR TRIAL, at stud in Canada. From 

6 two-year-old starters in 1950, he had 6 winners, and 3 Stakes Winners. In 

1951 from 5 registered foals he has had 3 winners. This is a blood line that 
is known and sought after all over the world. 


Owned by: National Stud Farm, Limited Managed by: Gil Darlington 
Telephone: Oshawa 5-1193 
Standing at: Nati Stud Fa 
*TOURNOI Box 213, Oshawa, partir Geuste F ee: $500 
B . h. 1945, *Tourbillon—Eroica, by Banstar. LIVE FOAL 
Fee payable Aug. 1 of year bred. 


This son of the great French sire, TOURBILLON offers a complete outcross to 
North American breeders. He was a stakes winner of 8 races in France, while 
his dam, EROICA, was also a stakes winner and has produced 3 other winners. 

















HUNTING 





Reynard The Fox 








John Masefield, Though Not A Fox Hunter, 
Wrote the Sport’s Only Modern Classic 





Philip K. Crowe 


Reading John Masefield’s book 
about his boyhood, I kept expecting 
to find references to hunting, for 
in my mind’s eye I have always as- 
sociated the author of Reynard The 
Fox with horse and hound. No one, 
it seemed to me, could have produc- 
ed this sporting classic without a 
great deal of first hand experience, 
so it was somewhat of a shock to dis- 


cover that the young Masefield did 
not look for his pleasures at the 


cover side. Charming as it is ‘‘So 
Long to Learn” has nothing to say 
about hunting or the famous Ghost 
Heath Run, the plot of Reynard. 
“The story of Reynard is imagin- 
ary. I have never hunted, but was 
born not a mile from a kennel of 
hounds and often saw them during 
my childhood and have sometimes 
seen them since then. I often met 
fox hunters at one time; and by 
questioning these and using librar- 
ies a good deal, I made my story. 
Yours sincerely, John Masefield’’. 
Published in 1919, Reynard was 
immediately successful and was rat- 
ed by contemporary reviewers with 


his earlier masterpieces such as “‘The 
Everlasting Mercy” and “‘The Widow 
in Bye Street’. Many of his non- 
sporting friends such as Christopher 
Morley were especially delighted that 
despite British tradition, the fox got 
away. 


Considered solely as accurate re- 


porting, the poem deserves the high- 
est praise. Robin Dawe’ handling 
of his hounds is a model for any 


huntsman, and the word picture of 
the master, Sir Peter Bynd, is an in- 
spiration to all would-be owners of 
packs. The lovely English country 
side is described as one would see it 
while riding after hounds; but best 
of all is the poet’s ability to make 


one cheer with the pack while at 
the same time sympathizing with 
the fox. 

Like all of Masefield’s writing, 


“So Long to Learn’’, is simple and 
strong. He begins it “Now that I 
am coming to the end I wish\to set 
down what matters have been’ help- 
ful to me in the work of my choice”’ 
and goes on to paint vivid pictures 
of the places and people that in- 
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fluenced his early years. He grew 
up with the great literary men of 
his age; reveling in Yeats famous 
Monday Evenings, and savoring the 
first readings of William Morris and 
George Borrow. He greatly admired 
Chaucer and patterned his longer 
poems after Canterbury Tales. 

John Masefield was born in 1878, 
the son of George Edward Masefield, 
a soliciter of Ledbury, Herts. After 
a preliminary education at Kings 
School in Warwick, he ran away and 
shipped at the age of fourteen on 
board a wind jammer for South 
America. Continuing his travels for 
some years he alternated the life of 
a sailor with that of a bar keeper in 
New York and a carpet maker in 
Yonkers. He started writing in 
1897 and published his first success- 
ful poems, ‘“‘Salt water Ballads’ in 
1902. He was made Poet Laureate 
of England in 1930. 

Questioned recently about 
much quoted “I must go down 
the sea again” 
that all he could remember of the 
poem was something about ‘“‘cheap 
tin trays’’. 
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After the drought, Tuesday, Nov- 
ember 18 was a pleasant relief. The 
day was damp, cool and still. 

Hounds moved off from Irwin 
Gate with a good sized Field, which 
included several visitors from Elk- 
ridge-Harford and Green Spring— 
James McHenry, Mrs. Gary Black, 
Mrs. J. C. Rathborne, Miss Marie 
Maud McKim, Mrs. Ben Griswold, 
Michael Smithwick, Miss Ethel Hof- 
fman, and Mr. and Mrs. Louis Neil- 
son. 

The first covert drawn held a fox. 
It was just 11:20 when hounds first 
spoke in Tipping wood. They ran 
across the dirt road to the west, 
leaving Blue Hill on their left, past 
the Dietrich buildings, over Yarnall’s 
and into Hogg’s. 

Our fox then swung left-handed 
to Route 41, was headed and turned 
back through Freeman’s heifers in- 
to Hogge’s wood and on to Wayne 
Gibble’s swamp. He was again head- 
ed and sneaked southward through 
the thick underbrush of the swamp 
to Moxley’s field, once more over 
Freeman’s and Hoggeg’s. 

Hounds were now close to their 
fox and really pushed him south 
eastward to Willis Jackson’s little 
wood over the macadem to Mrs. 
August Jackson’s. Then they went 
eastward over George Baker’s into 
the Irwin Field past the Clyde Webb 
buildings to the dirt road by the 
Sweeney foundations. Here hounds 
were really at fault, but hit off the 
line in Powell’s wood and ran to 
the west toward the Webb buildings, 
then swung north to Reynold’s wood, 
then west again by the Boswell barn. 
Hounds were very close to their fox 
and how he ever hairpinned back 
through the pack when headed by a 
mortorist was a feat that only a 
fox could pull off successfully. He 
did this, though, and ran on thro- 
ugh Reynold’s wood’s to Charles 
Maule’s orchard and on to the east 
by the Snader ruins towards Tur- 
ner’s Hill. 

Our pilot bore southward toward 
Mullin’s, then west again, leaving 
Mullin’s Hill on his left, past the 
Catholic Church, back through 
Powell’s to Irwin’s. Now he had 
quite a lead on hounds, but they 
caught up to him in Irwin’s, where 
he made a complete circle before 
leaving this covert and continuing 
to the west over Gouge’s and the 
Nichol’s property, past the Tipping 





he sadly admitted. 
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Bridlespur Hunt Has 
Full Week-End of 
Hunting and Trials 


The week-end of November 15 the 
Bridlespur Hunt was host to mem- 
bers of The Grosse Pointe Hunt, Oak 
Brook Hounds, Longmeadow Hunt, 
Millcreek Hunt and the Milwaukee 
Hunt, at their first large hunter 
trials and accompanying festivities 
held since before World War II. 

The festivities began Friday even- 
ing at a buffet supper given by Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Benton MacMillan, hon- 
oring the judge, Ben Colman, Joint- 
M. F. H. of: Metamora Hunt, and 
other out of town guests, including 
Theodore Mohlman, Joint-M. F. H., 
Michael Butler, James Kraml, Wil- 
son Evans, Mrs. Henry Stevens of 
Oak Brook Hounds; §. Foster Bart- 
lett, Joint Master, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Russell Van Brunt, Edwin Bartlett 
and Miss Alix Wild of the Milwaukee 
Hunt; Mrs. Emerson Chandler, Hul- 
burd Johnson, A. D. Plamondon III, 
Wallace Armfeldt of the Millcreek 
Hunt; Miss Mary Mulford of the 
Grosse Pointe Hunt and Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Harrison of the Longmeadow 
Hunt, all of whom came to partici- 
pate in the trials and to hunt with 
Bridlespur on Sunday. 

The trials were held on Saturday 
at Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Shinkle’s 
Trails End Stables. A new course had 
been built which simulates all con- 
ditions found in the Bridlespur 
country. All the horses were shown 
in tandem, being required to pull up 
and walk and then change positions 
at a point about halfway around the 
course. 

The first two classes were a clean 
sweep for Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Shinkle as Mrs. Shinkle won the 
lightweight class with Drew and Mr. 
Shinkle accounting for the middle 
and heavyweight event with Rewen- 
co. The third class, the Junior Fox- 
hunters Challenge award, was won 
by Miss Carol Von Hoffman on her 
Grey Hackel. 

After a recess for lunch, the ladies 
class was held and many of the over 
500 spectators felt that the best 
rounds of the day were in this event. 
It was won by Miss Mary Mulford on 
her Gumdrop. This was followed by 
the corinthian which went to Miss 
Barbara Von Hoffman on her Star- 
ridge. The Bridlespur Hunt made a 
clean sweep of the hunt team event, 
taking all four ribbons. The winning 
team was Miss Borky Singer on her 
What Not, Miss Barbara Von Hoff- 
man and Starridge and Miss Carol 
Von Hoffman and Grey Hackel. 

Ending the day was the prelimin- 
ary to decide the winner of the Glen- 
more Bowl which is presented to the 
champion. Drew won the preliminary 
and the tri-color while Gumdrop, was 
2nd in the preliminary and was re- 
serve champion. 

That evening, after numerous pre- 
ball parties, one of the loveliest be- 
ing given for the judge by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Orithwein and Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Diebel, everyone con- 
vened in the carriage house at 
Grant’s Farm, the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. August A. Busch, Jr., for 
the hunt ball. The carriage house 
was beautifully decorated in the 
Bridlespur colors of scarlet and 
robins egg blue for the occasion, 
while the horses in the nearby stalls 

Continued On Page 18 





buildings to ground in the artifical 
earth in Tipping’s wood. 

This was an excellent hunt of 3 
hours and 15 minutes, which re- 
quired all the virtues of a good 


hound, for scent was catchy and 
this fox a truly wily one. He ran as 
twisty and difficult a line as he 


could, but these 24 couple of the 
mixed pack hunted every inch of 
the way and at times really drove 
their fox so he had to find an open 
earth. 

The only mishap of the day was 
that one of the Cheshire’s best 
young dog hounds was run over by 


a tractor-trailor oil truck on Route 
41. This was workman, ’52, (by 
Essex (Eng.) Wonder ’49—Old 
Berkshire Rocket °45) which won 


his class at the puppy show in June 
—won the unentered class at Bryn 
Mawr and was also reserve champ- 
ion dog hound. Unfortunately no 
one got the truck’s license number. 
But for this unfortunate occurrance, 
the day might haye heen recorded 
as perfect, —Sandoy 

















Friday, November 28, 1952 HUNTING—HUNTER TRIALS 
Hunting and Hunter Trials 


PIEDMONT FOX HOUNDS. Piedmont’s opening meet was held on October 31 when hounds met at Grafton, home of the Joint-Master, Dr. A. C. Randolph. 
A part of the Field is pictured as they move off behind hounds toward the woods. (Hawkins Photo) 
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GENESEE VALLEY HUNT HUNTER TRIALS. Franz Stone and his Hood- ROMBOUT HUNT HUNTER TRIALS. Mrs. John Melville rode her Spunky 
wink were part of the winning hunter pair. (Savard-Avon Photo) Miss to capture the championship at the trials. (Carl Klein Photo) 


CAMARGO HUNT HUNTER TRIALS. Mrs. T. W. Berger awarded the trophy in ladies’ WINNING HUNT TEAM at ‘Spring Valley Hounds trials. 
hunters to Mrs. W. L. Atkins and Susie’s Error. Mrs. Berger won first leg on original Left and right: H. L. Machado’s Lucky Star and Demand 
cup in 1940. (Stigers Photo) Bid. Center, owner Mrs. Thomas Forman on Javelin. 

(Carl Klein Photo) 
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HORSES ARE WARMED UP BEFORE ENTERING THE SHOW RING. 


Mounties “Capture” Pacific Coast 





Evelyn Hill 


(Photos—Evelyn Hill) 


The highlight of the 1952 Pacific 
Coast Horse Show season was the 
appearance of the world-renowned 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Musi- 
cal Ride which performed at the 
Pacific International Livestock Expo- 


A MAPLE LEAF IS STENCILED ON EACH HORSE’S RUMP BEFORE 
THE RIDE. 


sition in Portland, Oregon, the Los 
Angeles International Horse Show, 
and the Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position in San Francisco, to receive 
the greatest ovation ever accorded any 
group on the Pacific Coast. 


The sight of 32 scarlet-uniformed 
riders entering the arena carrying 
lances decked with pennants and 
mounted on shining black horses, 
never failed to bring loud cheers 
from the crowd, and they practically 
brought the house down at each per- 
formance. It was indeed a thrilling 
sight to watch the precision with 
which they performed the intricate 
series of movements, and hard-bitten 
old trainers and exhibitors alike re- 
turned to the ringside night after 
night just to see the “Mounties” per- 
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form. After each performance they 
were followed back to the stables by 
throngs of adoring fans, all of whom 
seemed to be collecting autographs. 
The fans found the “Mounties” ex- 
tremely gracious as they took time 
out to pose for photos with children. 
lead horses out to be petted, and ans- 
wer innumerable questions. 

One of the most pleasing things to 
note was the excellent care each rider 
gave his horse, and how each was 
made a special pet. All looked con- 

Continued On Page 19 


READY TO TURN OUT. 





THEY LINE UP READY TO LOAD ENROUTE TO THE NEXT SHOW. 
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Friday, November 28, 1952 


Horse 


WEEKLY NEWS 


FROM THE 





SHOW CIRCUITS 





Horse Shows Are Faced With Problem of 


Increasing Gate Receipts For Revenue 





Nancy G. Lee 


With the exception of some indoor 
shows and a few events in the warm- 
er climates, the 1952 horse show 
season draws to a close. In looking 
back over the year’s work, there is 
much to be praised and much to be 
criticized. The events in the latter 
category are the ones which should 
be given thorough attention during 
the slack months so that when a new 
show season rolls around, definite 
progress will have been made to- 
ward bringing shows into the posi- 
tion where they will have more spec- 
tator appeal. The gate receipts are 
the big asset of a show and the past 
years have shown a decline rather 
than an increase in general. 

Anyone who follows horse shows 


knows that every charity under the. 


sun is given a chance to add to its 
coffers by having some interested 
people ‘“‘put on a horse show’. Just 
how much such persons’ ideas vary 
can pe easily seen by attending a few 
such shows. It is an every day occur- 
rence to be approached to contribute 
to charity but merely the act of 
scheduling and holding a horse show 
is not a sure method. Horses must 
just about give up in despair after 
a season’s showing when they have 
made the circuits and have encoun- 
tered events which would have to be 
labeled, ‘‘any similarity to an actual 
horse show is purely coincidental’. 

People like horse shows. There 
they can ride safely from the side- 
lines; impress their non-horsemen 
friends with their elaborate know- 
ledge about what is going on and in 
general be the guiding star to the 
uninitiated. Just how far they will 
go with their explanations has never 
been decided, put just sit near them 
at a show and after listening to their 
statements, one feels that he 
just doesn’t know much about the 
horse show business. Repress your 
grins and curb your cynical remarks; 
the speaker may be an authority on 
baseball, football, ete., and doesn’t 
want to be left out of the limelight 
at a show, even though he doesn’t 
know what he is talking about. 

The problem confronting all horse 
shows is how to get their grand- 
stands filled with people who will 
watch and comment on the classes. 
Putting on such events cost money, 
a great deal of money. It takes time 
and effort to plan successfully and 
then to cope with the problems which 
confront committees who are ear- 
nestly trying to please both exhibi- 


One may say that by scheduling a 
number of open jumping classes that 
people will come to see them per- 


form. This has been,proven wrong in . 


any number of cases. People do want 
to see horses jump but they soon get 
‘bored watching the performances 
over the same course, or over jumps 
which do not separate the schooled 
horses from horses which have been 
subjected to jumps for a short period 
and then entered in a show. Such 
courses do not have to be tricky or 
so difficult that only a few horses 
are able to negotiate even part of it. 
This is poor planning and will do 
nothing to draw entries for the next 
year. Varied courses with spread and 
straight jumps, plus a bit of imagin- 
ation as to the placing of cedars and 
the use of paint, will appeal to spec- 
tators. 

To date there has been opposition 
to using F. BE. I. Rules for every class 
in an open jumping division, thus 
many shows have held only one such 
class. However, if the horse shows 
would build international type jumps 
for this division, the classes held 
over such courses could be judged in 
the same manner in which they are 
at this time. The difference would 
be that such courses would call for 
better schooled horses, better riders 
and should go a long way toward 
helping the gate receipts. This sug- 
gestion is not too far off base when 
one considers that this year at White 
City (England) there were 40 ladies 
who rode in a ladies’ class over an 
international course. Professional 
and amateur status would not enter 
into the matter as it would strictly 
be the best horses and the best rid- 
ers entering the winner’s circle. 

Moving from the jumpers to the 
hunters, here is the spot where the 
grandstands begin to hum with peo- 
ple straying out or getting restless. 
The horses have jumped; now they 
are led into the ring and the specta- 
tors sit and sit and sit while some of 
the horses are moved into another 
line. Then part of them are sent from 
the ring; the judges walk up and 
down, up and down; time passes; 
the positions of several horses are 
changed and then some more chan- 
ges are made. Finally the four at the 
top of the line are jogged out and if 
all goes well, the judges’ cards are 
signed and that class is over. But, 
the person in the stand who has had 
to sit through all of this, wonders 
what is going on and many even be- 
gin to wonder why he even bothered 


to come to the show at all. 

The suggestion has been made 
that the conformation hunter judges 
do a job before they enter the ring 
to judge the first event in this divi- 
sion. They would judge all the con- 
formation entries, put down their 
decisions and such decisions would 
govern the horses during the show. 
Thus at the conclusion of a class, the 
eight horses with the best perfor- 
mances would be called into the ring. 
The judges would check their cards 
from the morning’s conformation 
judging and the pinning of the rib- 
bons would pe accomplished, after 
jogging the horses for sounduess. 

Should the class pe the stake 
event, the number of horses called 
back into the ring could be increased. 
Regardless of the number of horses 
returned to the ring, there would be 
no reason for lengthy conferences. A 
system which is established and fol- 
lowed, would be understood by the 
average person and with this under- 
standing would come greater inter- 
est. 

Americans not only like to watch 
a sport, they like to participate in 
some manner. An example of this 
could be seen at the recent National 
Horse Show at Madison Square Gar- 
den. Announcer Otis Trowbridge was 
very careful to announce the manner 
in which the open jumpers were 
scored and also the military classes. 
One could see any number of people 
with pencil and catalogue carefully 
keeping tab of the number of faults. 
In fact this kept the conversation 
down to a minimum as talking and 
scoring didn’t go too well together. 


SHOWING 


At the conclusion of such events, the 
pencil wielder could jot down the 
placings and look forward to another 
such class in which he could partici- 
pate from his ringside seat. 

There is time now to revitalize the 
horse shows. It is a big job but one 
which must be accomplished unless 
the eventual result is to be a few 
classes held on Saturday afternoon 
in someone’s field. 


0 
Grand National 
Livestock Exposition 








The Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position is well named as a glance 
through the catalogue will show just 
about every manner of livestock at 
the show. It is a 10-day event but 
the hunters and jumpers have their 
13 classes during the first 4 days. 

An interesting class is for jump- 
er teams which is run along the 
same lines as one of the internation- 
al events at The Pennsylvania Nat- 
ional. The 3 members of a team 
come into the ring and the No. 1 
rider starts over the course. When 
a fault of any kind is made, that 
rider leaves the course and the No. 
2 rider takes over where No. 1 left 
off. No. 2 continues around until a 
fault is scored, then he leaves and 
No. 3 takes his place. No. 3 goes on 
around the course until faulting and 
No. 1 again enters the event There 
are specifications as to where the in- 
coming rider will start which are 
governed by whether the preceding 
rider’s fault was a refusal, knock- 
down, etc. However, there is a 
moderate time limit and the team 
jumping the greatest number of 
fences within that time is the win- 
ner. When the score cards were 
checked, Don Dodge’s Remember 
Me, Mrs. C. L. Hubble’s Coin Collec- 
tor and Miss Sandra Logue’s Carou- 
sel Clown made up winning team. 


PLACE: San Francisco, Calif. 
TIME: October 31-November 9. 
JUDGE: William Pinch, hunters, jumpers. 


SUMMARIES 
October 31 
Lightweight hunters—1. Gold Warrior, Mrs. 
Franklyn Downton; 2. Ron-D-Voo, Barbara 
Continued On Page 17 

















tors and attract spectators. 
M. 
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From the contents: - 
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Kindness and Discipline 
Mounting and Dismounting 
The Importance of Balance 
The Walk * Backing * The 
Trot 

* The Canter * The Hand- 
Gallop 

How Your Horse Jumps 
Jumping Horsemanship 
Advanced Jumping 

A Horse of Your Own 
Riding In Horse Shows 
Preparing Your Horse 

for a Show 
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_ Horsemanship 
P for Beginners 













Far and away the best American book 
w so far in this field.” 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


JEAN 





“ 





RIDING, JUMPING 
AND SCHOOLING 


In this new book for beginners 
and novices, Jean Slaughter pre- 
sents the basic rules of good 
horsemanship and explains the 
reasons behind them. In infor- 
mal, easy-to-understand words 
and lively action photographs, 
she covers every aspect of learn- 
ing to ride, from mounting to 
jumping and showing; discusses 
tack, conformation, and gaits; 
provides all the fundamentals 
every rider must know before he 
can become a good rider. 


Col. John W. Wofford says, in 
the Foreword: “Miss Slaughter 
has created a book which will un- 
doubtedly be a strong incentive 
to the novice. The principles of 
horsemanship are clearly stated 
in lively style. The book teaches 
not only good horsemanship but 
how to derive full benefit from 
the sport.” 








With glossary, index, diagram of 
the points of a horse, and 94 
photographs by Michael Phillips 


kstores, or from 


501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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Parts of Horse and Conformation 





Buying A Top Strip Horse Embodies More 
Than Obvious Points Which Meet the Eye 





Dorothy Rungeling 


In horsemanship or equitation class- 
es, you not only ride before the judge. 
but you are asked questions and if 
you are not up on information as to 
different parts of the horse and tack 
and what they are called, you very 
likely will go out of the ring without 
a ribbon. So we'd better learn all 
about the different parts and while 
we are at it, we'll touch on the sub- 
ject of conformation. Now we’ll just 
pretend that we’re out to buy a hunt- 
er and money doesn’t mean a thing. 
We've got thousands in every pocket 
and we want to buy a real horse. 


Head 

Starting at the horse’s head, you 
will know that there is a lot of differ- 
ence between a horse with a good 
head and one with a homely head. A 
good conformation horse should have 
a good head, the size proportionate to 
his body. A person can tell a lot 
about the horse’s disposition or char- 
acter by studying his head. When 
you look at a person you usually make 
up your mind quickly whether you 
like him or not and whether you 
think he is honest, straightforward 
and a good sport, or whether he is 
deceitful and not to be trusted. The 
same can be said about looking at a 
horse for the first time. You may 
see two horses on milk or bread 
wagons. One will appeal to you as 
soon as you look at its face. You think 
“My I'll bet that horse has a nice 
disposition,” while the other one may 
look headstrong and you just wouldn’t 
want to have too much to do with 
him. The reason you draw these 
opinions, although you may not real- 
ize it, is because of the shape of the 
head and the placing of the eyes. 
The eye itself will give you a good bit 
of information. 

Eyes 

The eyes should be placed well 
apart in the head. This breadth of 
forehead seems to denote a possession 
of brains although many horse au- 
thorities strictly believe that a horse 
has such a small brain that he can- 
not be called intelligent. However, 
there must be something in the be- 
lief of some people that there are 
brains in a horse’s head or the width 
of forehead would not mean anything. 
When you see a wide forehead on a 
horse you just naturally like the 
horse better than the one with close 
set eyes. The eyes should not show 
too much white and should be full. 
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As the old saying goes “eyes so full 
that you could knock them off with 
a stick.” 
Nose 

The nose should be straight—if he 
has a Roman nose he will be head- 
strong and stubborn. Just think back 
to see if you have known of a horse 
with a Roman nose and then to one 
you'll remember that he was a mean 
son of a gun to get him to do any- 
thing he didn’t want to do. He prob- 
ably bucked or reared and tried to 
make life miserable for you if he met 
any opposition. On the other hand 
if the horse is noticeably dished he 
will be tricky and what could be 
termed in a human being as deceit- 
ful. So you should look for a good 
straight nose which is one sign of a 
good disposition. These two points, 
the eyes and the line of the nose seem 
to constitute what to look for in the 
way of disposition, but the ears do 
play a small part. 


Ears 

They should be well shaped and 
fine, set on the head nicely and point- 
ing forward rather than being held 
back which will tell you that the 
horse would probably like to take a 
bite out of you or kick you when you 
aren’t looking. A lop eared horse 
is not a beauty to look at, but as a 
rule they are a good natured and re- 
liable animal. A lop eared horse is 
one whose ears seem to be able to 
point in all directions and do! We 
have one and no better dispositioned 
animal ever lived. I have read var- 
ious opinions regarding the lop eared 
horse and everyone who has owned 
one says he was the best horse he 
ever owned. 

Jaws 

The jaws should not be too large 
and they should be placed reasonably 
far apart and away from the neck to 
allow for good flexion. I might ex- 
plain that flexion is very important 
in making a good mouth on a horse. 
It means that the neck must flex 
willingly, that the head must come 
down and in and if the jaws are too 
large or set too close to the throat, 
he will not be able to flex his neck 
properly and you will most likely 
have a horse too tense in the neck 
muscles which will make a lugger out 
of him. Jaws set too closely some- 
times do not give sufficient room for 
the tongue to lie under the bit. Then 
you may find your horse putting his 
tongue over the bit which is a bad 
habit. 


Neck 

The neck should not be too heavy 
and thick, nor should it be the 
scrawny or upside down type. It 
should be a good length, going for- 
ward with a slight upward slope and 
should be well muscled where it joins 
the shoulder. When the horse is 
standing naturally, the angle of the 
head should be parallel to the angle 
of the shoulder. Now by this I do not 
mean that you should try to alter the 
head carriage of your horse to match 
the shoulder angle. It may be the 
shoulder angle that is at fault. It may 
be too straight. When a horse is 
standing, you can pretty well tell 
from the angle of his neck what kind 
of a gait he has. If his head is held 
too low, that is, his neck going 
straight out from the shoulder or 
down, he will be a lazy going animal 
and in all probability a very badly 
balanced beast, being heavy in the 
forehand and he will not have a good 
forward motion. Heavy in the fore- 
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hand means that he seems to have 
more weight in front than behind. He 
is overbalanced in front and he will 
act as though he is picking up a fore 
foot, shoving it ahead of him and 
then falling on it for support. 

If the head is held too high he will 
have high action and so will lose a 
lot of energy in picking his feet UP 
instead of putting them forward. 
What we look for in a hunter as far 
as gaits go, is a horse which goes 
with his feet close to the ground, but 
not a stumbler of course. There has 
to be a happy medium. We want 
every bit of energy put forth by the 
horse to be put to best advantage and 
he certainly cannot cover nearly as 
much ground if he picks his feet up 
in the air, as if he travels closely. 


Shoulder 

The shoulder should be strong, well 
muscled and sloping. As we said be- 
fore the angle of it should be parallel 
to the horse’s head. The shoulder 
should be sloping for a good ride be- 
eause the shoulder acts as a sort of 
shock absorber. If it is too straight 
it will certainly not absorb as much 
of the shock as if it were not hori- 
zontal. 

Wither 

The withers should be good and 
fairly high. Of course too high means 
that you are going to have a great 
time getting a saddle to fit the horse, 
but high withers give you good for- 
ward motion which we have to have 
for a hunter. This is because of a set 
of muscles which run from the arm 
along the neck, back to the wither 
and back down under the chest. The 
withers act as a sort of a leverage for 
these muscles and naturally high 
withers will give more leverage than 
low. This muscle business is also an 
explanation as to why a horse with a 
high head carriage has higher action. 
It is interesting to know that the front 
part of a horse, that is the scapula, 
the humerus, the radius and the 
metacarpal bones are not attached to 
the rest of the body except by mus- 
cles. This is a very obvious reason 
why the forward seat is better than 
the old style of sitting back on the 
horse. The muscles are in a far bet- 
ter position to carry the load than 
the bones in the rear. 

Arm 

The arm should be half the length 
of the shoulder and should be more 
vertical than horizontal. If it is too 
horizontal the angle between the 
shoulder and arm is too far closed. 
When the horse is in motion, he will 
not have as great a stride because he 
cannot get this angle open as far as 
the horse with the more vertical arm. 

Foreleg 

The foreleg should be long from 
the point of elbow to knee and should 
be broad when viewed from the side. 
A long forearm has a bigger swing 
than a short one and consequently 
covers more ground. 

Cannon 

The cannon should be short. A 
short cannon means better jumping 
ability because there is not nearly as 
much to fold. The leg should not be 
what is termed “tied in”, which 
means that the cannon is much small- 
er just below the knee then else- 
where. 

The foreleg and cannon should be 
in a vertical line to the ground and 
the leg set under a corner, so to 
speak. Unfortunately a lot of horses 
are not built this way. Some are over 
at the knees, while others are calf 
kneed. Some stand over, while others 
stand with their legs shoved ahead 
of them. Being calf kneed is much 
more serious than being over in the 
knees, because the strain will go on 
the tendons which run down the back 
of the connon, and the horse may 
develop a bowed tendon with too 
much work. Being over in the knee 
is considered a weakness but as the 
old saying goes “a horse over in the 
knees never falls.” Just lately I read 
of one horse owner who swears by a 
horse which is a little over in the 
knees, saying that he will be a better 
jumper and stand up better with hard 
work. However, I think that a good 
strong, straight leg is the one to look 
for. 
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The legs should be in a vertical line 
when viewed from the front.. Some 
horses stand spraddled, with their 
feet out too far sideways or they may 
toe out or toe in. Both toeing in and 
toeing out are bad but toeing in is 
the worst. A lot may be done for 
these defects by proper shoeing, es- 
pecially if you get your animal when 
he is young. A horse which toes out 
may be corrected by lowering the out- 
side of the foot while the one that 
toes in may be corrected by doing just 
the opposite—taking some off the in- 
side of the foot and building up the 
outside of the shoe. However, this is 
a long drawn out-process and takes 
years to straighten the foot up, so 
don’t pick out a horse with these 
faults with the thought in mind thet 
your blacksmith will be able to 
straighten him out in one shoeing. 


Pastern 

The pastern should be of only a 
moderate length, especially not too 
long or it will be weak. You can see 
that with a long sloping pastern there 
is a lot of weight which will bear 
down on the “spring’’ which eventu- 
ally will give somewhere and that will 
most likely be in the tendons. Too 
short a pastern has not enough spring 
in it and will not be as good a ride 
but will be a weight carrier, so if you 
are a heavy person you should look 
for a horse with good, strong, and not 
long pasterns. If you watch a horse 
land over a jump you will see that 
the pasterns act as a shock absorber 
and in order for them to stay sound 
they must be strong. It seems that 
we are always striving to hit a happy 
medium—not too much this way and 
not too much that way. 


Feet 

The foot should be round and of 
good size. Too small a foot does not 
give the horse enough support while 
too large a foot may encourage clumsi- 
ness. However, a large foot is most 
always a good foot. There should be 
no large irregular rings on the hoofs 
which denote that at one time there 
has been something wrong with it or 
with the coronary band. Upon look- 
ing at the bottom of the foot you 
should find a good size frog, and the 
bars well spaced. If these bars are 
too close together it denotes contrac- 
tion. Contraction is usually - caused 
from the foot being too far off the 
ground. Nature put the frog in the 
horse’s foot to act as a shock ab- 
sorber and it MUST touch the ground 
in order to carry out its function. 
However, the trend today is to put a 
heel on the shoe and keep the frog 
off the ground so it will not get bruis- 
ed. When the frog is off the ground 
there is no pressure to keep the foot 
at its natural size. It just seems to 
get narrower and then you have con- 
traction. A barefooted horse would 
certainly have better feet than our 
shod horses but since we have to have 
shoes, it is a good thing to take them 
off and let the horse go barefoot all 
winter and then you are: doing your 
best to avoid contraction. 


Body 

Now we'll look at the horse from 
the side. The depth of his chest 
should be about the same length as 
from his chest to the centre of his 
pastern. The horse should be “well 
coupled” which means he is short in 
the barrel, that there isn’t too much 
space between the last rib and the 
hip. The Arab is a very short coupled 
horse because he has one less rib 
than other breeds. I might have men- 
tioined when we were on the subject 
of the horse’s head that the Arab’s 
Jaws are very far apart and this 
probably accounts for them being 
such good mouthed horses. Now 
when we say that the horse should be 
well coupled, we don’t want him TOO 
short in the barrel or we'll get into 
trouble again. If he is too short he 
will over reach and that is worse 
than having a long backed horse. 
Over reaching means that the back 
foot catches the front one, when 
traveling, or in other words, the front 
foot does not get away in time for 
the back one to come down and so 
gets cut. 


Croup 

The croup should be of good length 
and moderately sloping. Too much of 
a slope is not desirable, I suppose be- 
cause with a lot of slope the hind 
legs would be too far under the horse. 
But from watching jumpers I have 
noticed that horses with very sloping 
rumps are often really good jumpers. 
I guess that is how this sloping rump 
gets called “a jumping rump”. The 

Continued On Page 17 
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Horse Shows 
Continued From Page 15 


Worth Stables; 3. Home James, Blakiston 
Ranch; 4. Saucee Countess, G & K Stables; 
5. Miss Snooper, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Labour. 

Open jumpers—1. Remember Me, Don Dodge; 
2. Skyway, Blakiston Ranch; 3. Helltaset, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Labour; 4. Balbriggan, Bar- 
bara Worth Stables; 5. Penny Packer, Mrs. 
Barbara Dodge. r 
November 1 

Middle and heavyweight hunters—1. Mister 
Moss, Olive Crossen; 2. Reno O’Neal, ConCar 
Ranch; 3. Red Rogue, Mrs. Billy Bush; 4. 
Duffy Malone, Mrs. C. L. Hubble; 5. My Way, 
Jesse J. Cavitt. 

Jumpers, F.E.I.—1. Coin Collector, Mrs. C. L. 
Hubble; 2. Skyway; 3. Helltaset; 4. Amigo, 
Margaret Stewart; 5. Remember Me. 

Thoroughbred hunters—1. Orphan Lad, Burt 
Janis; 2. Duffy Malone; 3. Home James; 4. 
Gold Warrior; 5. Reno O'Neal. 

Jumpers, modified Olympic course—1l. Amigo; 
2. Coin Collector; 3. Carousel Clown, Sandra 
Logue; 4. Sky Skipper, Suzanne Norton; 5. 
Remember Me. 

Team competition in jumpers, modified 
Olympic course—l. Northern California; Re- 
member Me; Carousel Clown; Coin Collector. 


November 2 

Ladies’ hunters—1. Culpeper, Peggy Glaser; 
2. Orphan Lad; 3. Mister Moss; 4. Gold War- 
rior; 5. Saucee Countess. 

Jumpers, hurry scurry—1. Coin Collector; 2. 
Penny Packer; 3. Remember Me; 4. Sky Skip- 
per; 5. Widow Woman, Don Dodge. 

$1,250 championship stake, hunters—1. Mister 
Moss; 2. Orphan Lad; 3. Duffy Malone; 4. 
Reno O'Neal; 5. My Way; 6. Bay Fern, Mrs. 
L. K. Firestone; 7. Ron-D-Voo; 8. Culpepper. 

Jumper teams—l1. Remember Me; Coin Col- 
lector; Carousel Clown; 2. Widow Woman; 
Kismet, Sam Register; Sky Skipper; 3. The 
Desert Fox, Suzanne Norton; High Tide, Kim 
Firestone; Mr. Jazz, Dan Dailey. 

November 3 

Hunt teams—1. Duffy Malone; Mister Moss; 

entry; 2. Home James; My Way; entry; 3. 


Smuggler, B. Kaminsky; Saucee Countess; 
Bombs Away, Dr. Robert C. Lawson; 4. Ron- 
D-Voo; Tew-Doo, Thomas Bunn; Widow 
Woman, 


$1,000 jumper championship stake—1. Bal- 
briggan; 2. Helltaset; 3. Skyway; 4. Charley, 
Barbara Busch; 5. Amigo; 6. Penny Facker; 
7. Coin Collector; 8. The Desert Fox. 
0 


Saddle Tree Farms 


This show was well organized and 
run in spite of over 400 entries. 
Three rings were in action at the 
same time and the hunter events 
were held over the newly built hunt 
course. 

Perhaps the most exciting class 
was the knock-down-and-out event. 
After four jump-offs, the fences were 
finally at 5’-0’’ and the blue went to 
Hutchinson Stables’ Golden Bonnie, 
ridden by Miss Nancy Clapp. 

The class which caused the most 
uproar and had a terrific spectator 
appeal was the added bareback jump- 
ing. It was won in great form by 
young Dick Hendricks on Dave Kel- 
ley’s Mexico City. Dick took home 
$53 from entry fees and ‘‘donations’”’ 
(winner take all). 








SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Herbert Wiesenthal 


PLACE: Bronxville, N. Y. 

TIME: November 16. 

JUDGES: Thomas Mason, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Huberth, equitation hunter seat, hunters and 
jumpers. 

HORSEMANSHIP CH.: (hunter seat): Glenna 

Lee Maduro. 
Res.: Cynthia Stone. 
WORKING HUNTER CH.: Sea Mist, Patsy 
Ann Smith, 13 pts. 
Res.: Miss Sweep, Ann Loeser, 72 pts. 
OPEN JUMPER CH.: Golden Bonnie, 
Hutchinson Stables, 13 pts. 
Res.: Cafe, Pamela Kouary, 1142 pts. 


SUMMARIES 

Maiden horsemanship over jumps — 1. Bob 
Haviland; 2. Betty Weed; 3. Dick Colvin; 4. 
Jody Ragan; 5. Peggy Peck. 

Novice jumpers —1. Mint Leaf, Gordon 
Wright; 2. Sinbad, Thomas Hennessey; 3. 
Golden Bonnie; 4. Cafe, Pamela Kouray. 

Novice horsemanship over jumps—l. Peggy 
Peck; 2. Bob Haviland; 3. Betty Weed; 4 
Ronnie Catalano; 5. Billie Heller; 6. Dick 
Colvin. 

Children’s hunter hacks — 1. Cosca Quim, 
Boulder Brook Club; 2. Smoke Rings, Saddle 
Tree Farms; 3. Pebble Hill, Barbara Friede- 
mann; 4. Bravo, Cathy Coops. 

Limit horsemanship over jumps — 1. Peggy 
Peck: 2. Betty Weed; 3. Billie Heller; 4. Bob 
Haviland: 5. Wendy Wright; 6. Georgeanne 
Greason. 

Touch and out—1. Cafe; 2. Small Change, 
Brook Run Stables; 3. Golden Bonnie; 4. 
Reddi, Oscar Pearl. 

Open horsemanship—1. Glenna Lee Maduro; 
2. Cynthia Stone; 3. Ronnie Martini; 4. Billie 
Eadie: 5. Peggy Peck; 6. Barbara Friedemann. 

Ladies’ working hunter—1. Sea Mist, Patsy 
Ann Smith; 2. Student Prince, Cynthia Stone; 
3. Miss Sweep, Ann Loeser; 4. Could Be, 
Saddle Tree Farms. 

A.S.P.C.A. horsemanship—1. Cynthia Stone; 
2. Glenna Lee Maduro; 3. Billie Eadie; 4. 
Ronnie Martini; 5. Betty Weed; 6. Patsy Ann 
Smith. 

Knock-down-and-out—1. Golden Bonnie; 6. 
Cafe; 3. Candlestick, Herbert Wiesenthal; 4. 
Small Change. 

Open horsemanship (Betty Koegler challenge 
trophy)—1. Cynthia Stone; 2. Glenna Lee 
Maduro; 3. Ronnie a . Billie Eadie; 5. 

etty Weed; 6. Bob Haviland. 
gg vn hunter hack — 1. Bambino, Billie 
Eadie; 2. Cosca Quim; 3. Smoke Rings; 4. 

iss Sweep. 
gone hacks (hunter type) — 1. Pebble 
Hill; 2. Smoke Rings; 3. Cosca Quim; 4. Bam- 
bino. 


Children’s working hunters—1. Sea Mist; 2. 
Student Prince; 3. Bambino. 

Working hunters (Frank Koegler challenge 
trophy)—1. Could Be; 2. Sea Mist; 3. Miss 
Sweep; 4. Bambino. 

A.H.S.A. medal class (hunter seat) — 1. 
Glenna Lee Maduro; 2. Ronnie Martini; 3. 
Billie Eadie; 4. Patsy Ann Smith; 5. Nona St. 
Aubin; 6. Cynthia Stone. 

Working hunter sweepstake—1l. Sea Mist; 2. 
Miss Sweep; 3. Bambino; 4. Golden Bonnie. 

Open jumping sweepstake—l. Golden Bon- 
nie; 2. Cafe; 3. Small Change; 4. My Lady, 
Dr. Anthony J. Latella. 

Bareback jumping (winner take all) — 1. 
Mexico City, Mr. and Mrs. David Kelley. 

Stable trophy—1l. Kentucky Stables, 1665g 
pts.; 2. Saddle Tree Farms, 148 pts.; 3. Boulder 
Brook Club, 136 pts; 4. Hutchinson Stables, 
74 pts. 


0. 


San Antonio Charity 


For the first time in over five 
years, San Antonio had a big show, 
recognized by the Texas Hunter and 
Jumper Association. There were 
many entries in all classes for Thor- 





oughbred type horses and a full 
house in other divisions. 
The jumper classes were very 


good. This division ‘started off with 
a most unusual occurrence. There 
was a three-way tie in the scurry. 
This reporter has seen two-way ties 
in such classes but never a three-way 
tie. Two horses had clean rounds 
with the time of 22.5 and the other 
horse had the time of 20.5 with 2 


jumping faults. In the jump off 
Moonshine, ridden by Miss Janet 
Allison, was the winner. Both the 


knock-down-and-out and the stake 
required jump offs and the crowd 
was very enthusiastic. The open 
champion was Mad Money, owned by 
Mrs. Charles Zimmerman and ridden 
by her husband. Reserve was Kan- 
garoo, owned by Mrs. Maurice Tea- 
gue and ridden by Rogky Walker. 

Miss Sue Penn’s Wedgewood took 
another tri-color to run his list to a 
fabulous number in the hunter ranks. 
Reserve was a newcomer, My Times 
of the Edgepark Stables. This was 
the first show in Texas for this horse. 

Two hunter classes for juniors 
were added on Saturday morning. 
The junior working hunter was won 
by Miss Mary Kay McFarland on 
Slipalong. The junior conformation 
hunter added another blue to the 
long list this same combination has 
acquired. 

There were also two hunter seat 
equitation events. One, a local class 
for the San Antonio youngsters and 
the other, an open class. The winner 
in the former was Miss Jean Morris 
and Miss Kay Greenwood won the 
open. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
The Texan 





PLACE: San Antonio, Texas. 

TIME: November 14-16. 

JUDGE: Mrs. Phillip Hevernor. 

HUNTER CH.: Wedgewood, Spzanne Penn. 
Res.: My Times, Edgepark Stables. 

JUMPER CH.: Mad Money, Mrs. Charles 
Zimmerman. 
Res.: Kangaroo, Mrs. Maurice Teague. 


SUMMARIES 
November 14 

Scurry jumpers — 1. Moonshine, Parish 
Stables; 2. Mad Money; 3. Kangaroo; 4. Ana- 
lize, Suzanne Penn; 5. Geronimo, Dick Dyke. 

November 15 

Handy hunter—1. My Times; 2. Brenda, Mrs. 
H. H. Phillips; 3. War Balance, Bobby Gos- 
nell; 4. Southern Cross, Merrick Coates; 5. 
Mad Money. 

Hunting seat, horsemanship—l. Kay Green- 
wood; 2. Sue Cocke; 3. Merrick Coates; 4. 
Mary Kay MacFarland; 5. Mary Elizabeth 
Ilams. 

Hunting seat, horsemanship—1l. Jean Morris; 
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Buying A Strip Horse 


Continued From Page 16 


point of croup should be higher than 
the point of hip. This is a point to 
look for in a hunter. If you take 
notice of wagon horses you will see 
that the point of hip is as high almost, 
as the croup which makes the rump 
look almost flat and square when 
viewed from behind. 


Hind Legs 

The reason that the “jumping rump” 
usually denotes a good jumper is be- 
cause with this type of rump the legs 
are usually set more under the horse 
and give him good propulsion when 
he takes off at a jump. However, this 
is really not good conformation. The 
hind legs should be so placed that if 
a string were hung from the point of 
dump it would touch the point of hock 
and nearly touch the fetlock. It is 
desirable to have the hind legs go 





2. Lynn Morris; 3. Marion Dewar; 4. Patsy 
Derby; 5. Patsy Hunt. 

Open hunters—1. Wedgewood; 2. Southern 
Cross; 3. Mainspring, W. P. Hobby, Jr: 4 
My Times; 5. War Balance. 

Knock-down-and-out—1l. Kangaroo; £. Reu- 
bin Reubin, Hobby Horse Stables; 3. Mad 
Money; 4. Uptown, Hobby Horse Stables; 5. 
Daddy Bill, Parish Stables. 


November 16 

Hunter stake—l. Wedgewood; 2. War Bal- 
ance; 3. Reward, Sue Cocke; 4. My Times; 5. 
Mainspring; 6. Brownwood. 

Jumper stake—l. Analize; 2. Mad Money; 3. 
Geronimo; 4. Who Zat, Hobby Horse Stables; 
5. Reubin Reubin; 6. Bubbles, Hobby Horse 
Stables. 

Junior working hunter—l. Slipalong, Mary 
Kay McFarland; 2. Southern Cross; 3. All 
Spice, Mary E. Ilams; 4. Plum Puddin’, Mer- 
rick Coates; 5. War Balance. 

Junior conformation hunter—1. Slipalong; 2. 
Reward; 3. Southern Cross; 4. Cyrano, Kay 
Greenwood; 5. All Spice. 


SHOWING 


just a bit forward at the fetlock. Very 
little, though, for if the hocks are 
too far ahead of this vertical line the 
horse will not be a good galloper be- 
cause he will not have the swing. If 
they are behind the vertical line, 
then he will not be able to get his 
legs under him properly to give him 
sufficient thrust for. a good jump. 
When viewed from behind the legs 
should be straight. If the hocks are 
turned in they are called “cow hock- 
ed’, while if they turn out they are 
called “bow hocked”’. Cow hocks are 
very weak, but sometimes bow hock- 
ed horses are strong, although it is 
unsightly. 





Hock 

The hock should be wide from 
front to rear and should be set well 
down. A strong hock is most impor- 
tant in a hunter for it is here that 
most of the strain goes when he is 
taking off at a fence. 

Of course you will never find the 
perfect conformation horse. If you 
do you will have a fortune in your 
hand and then he’ll probably die of 
colic or.something. However, every 
horse is good in some spots and not 
so good in others, so when your horse 
is judged and put down, remember 
that perhaps the judge noticed the 
weak pasterns and the long cannons 
or the poor placing of legs. One good 
point compensates for a bad one and 
if you have more poor ones than 
good, you will just be out of luck. 
And you will also find that each judge 
has his pet aversion. One judge will 
demand that a horse be perfect in 
such and such a place and will for- 
give a weakness which another judge 
will condemn. So don’t feel badly 
when you don’t win a ribbon. Maybe 
the judge’s horse has something you 
wouldn’t be seen owning. 





Classifieds 


All requests for insertions should be sent to the advertising office, Berryville, Va. 25 cents per 
word including address, minimum charge per insertion: $5.00. Add $1.00 if name is withheld 


and answers are to be cleared through The Chronicle. 


preceding publication. 


No classifieds accepted after the Friday 





For Sale 
HORSES 


Thoroughbred bay mare, 15.1, 11 
years, with papers. Sound excellent 
hack, snaffle mouth, teen-age owner 
going to school. Reasonable price. 
Contact J. Gilbert, East Norwich, 
Long Island, N. Y. Phone Oyster 
Bay 6-1544. 11-14-4t pd. 








Chestnut Thoroughbred gelding, 
16.0 hands, 7 years old with papers. 
L. M. Felton, 36 Pleasant Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Tele- 
phone: 4-3736. 11-14-3t chg. 





3ay gelding, 3 white stockings, 
blaze, 6 years old, 15.0 hands. A 
beginner can show or hunt him. 
Sound. Write Box NC, The Chronicle, 
Berryville, Va. 1t che. 





Dappled grey hunting mare, 5 
years old, 16.1 hands, heavyweight. 
A pleasure to hunt, excellent man- 
ners, mouth and jump. Sound. Write 
Box ND, The Chronicle, Berryville, 
Va. 11-28-2t chg. 





Thoroughbred filly. Black 5 years, 
hunted and shown successfully. Rid- 
den by 16-year-old girl. $1,000. 
Write Eleanor Nass, Box 543, Paoli, 
Pa., or phone: Paoli 1862 after 6 
p. m. 1t ch 


One 3-4 bred chestnut hunter, 6 
years, 16.1. This horse has lovely 
manners, sound and ready to hunt. 
One grey, 9 years, Thoroughbred 
with papers, 16.3, by Sickle—-En- 
tertainer. He has raced a mile and 
a sixteenth in 1:45. Can jump high 
and strong and has been hunted. At 
present used by lady as a hack. One 
chestnut mare, Half-bred, 3 years, 
17.0 hands, just started to jump. 
She has nice manners and will grow 








into a beautiful mare. These are 
three extra nice horses and reason- 
ably priced. Write: Whippoorwill 
Farm, Mohnton, R. D. 1, Pennsyl- 
vania. Phone: Morgantown 6-3432. 
1t chg. 

Black mare, 10 years, 15 3-4 
hands, hunts, hacks well, hunting 
sound. 7-8th bred. Lack time for 


hunting. Best offer takes her. F. R. 
Ennis, 97 Robinson Avenue, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 1t chg. 


Attention hunt clubs, camps, sta- 
ble owners, dealers. Must sell im- 
mediately 4 geldings and 1 mare, 
15.3 to 16.3 hands. Seven to 11 yrs. 
old with complete equipment for 
each including halter, blanket, sad- 
dle and bridle. Horses and tack ab- 
solutely servicably sound and safe 
for cross-country hacking, jumping, 
and hunting. Each horse has won 
ribbons in shows and hunted the 
1952 season over fences up to 4 ft. 





with the Bridlespur Hunt in St. 

Louis carrying amateurs. $2,000. 

will buy all 5 horses and tack. Con- 

tact Otis Brown, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Phone TE 3-5812. lt-c 
DOGS 

Norwich (Jones) Terriers. P. O. 


Box 96. Upperville, Virginia. tf 


Bull Mastiff. Registered. Excep- 
tionally good type. 1 1-2 years old. 
Best of manners. Excellent stud. I. 
Naylor, Stevenson, Md. 11-28-2t ch. 


PONY 


Shetland and Welsh 
ponies. Silver dapple-Shetland with 
pure white mane, and tail, $400. 
Miles River Pony Farm, Easton, Md. 

. 1t chg. 











Registered 





Wanted 


HELP 

Horseman to manage boarding 
stable. An excellent opportunity if 
capable of teaching children horse- 
manship. State qualifications and 
references in first letter. Dorvillee 
Farm Stables, Box 236, Barrington, 
Illinois. 1t pd. 








TRAILER 


Two-horse trailer in top condition 
immediately, Tandem prefered. 
Write: L. S. Chase, 524 Woodland 
Drive or call 294018 Birmingham, 
Alabama. 1t pd. 


HORSESHOEING 
Frank Maguire, horseshoer. Tele- 
phone Berryville, Va. 133-J-1. 
11-21-3t chg. 














POLO—HUNTER TRIALS 





Indoor Polo Association Meeting 





Election of Officers and Changes In Handicap 
Ratings Main Order of Business 





George C. Sherman, Jr. was re- 
elected President of the Indoor Polo 
Association of America at the Annual 
Meeting held at the Racquet and 
Tennis Club, New York. Represented 
at the meeting were leading clubs in 
Chicago, Detroit, New England and 
the West Coast and local Metropoli- 
tan areas. Mr. Sherman, an active 
player himself and a member of the 
Board of Governors of the United 
States Polo Association, war re-elect- 
ed for the seventh term. 

Other officers re-elected were: Wal- 
ter B. Devereux, Executive Vice- 
President, Joseph O. Lennon, Honor- 
ary Chairman, William H. Nicholls, 
Lyman T. Whitehead and Maj. Gen. 
George F. Ferry, Vice-Presidents, 
Paul Miller, Secretary and Joseph 
Olmsted, Treasurer. 

Newly elected to the Executive 
Committee were Mr. William R. Craw- 
ford, Jr. of Fairfield, Connecticut and 
Mr. Philip L. B. Iglehart of Westbury, 
Long Island. Mr. Iglehart, after an 
absence of many years, resumed ac- 
tive play this past summer at Meadow 
Brook, climaxing a successful season 
by winning the National Twenty Goal 
Championship. 

Of great interest to the meeting 
was the election of a number of new 
clubs playing either indoor polo or 
the indoor type of game in outdoor 
enclosures and stadiums. Among 
these newly elected clubs were the 
Beverly Hills Indoor Polo Association 
of California, Hawaii Polo & Racing 
Club of Honolulu, Hawaii, Brandy- 
wine Polo Association of Wilmington, 
Delaware and the Portland Polo Club 
of Portland, Oregon. 

Tournament plans were discussed 
for the 1953 National Championships 
and the date of the Finals of the 
Intercollegiate Championship was set 
for Saturday, March 7th. The New 
Mexico Military Institute, present 
Intercollegiate Champion, is expected 
to compete along with Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Cornell, Stanford Univer- 
sity and perhaps one or two other 
western colleges. 

Match play is to begin in New York 
in late November and during Decem- 
ber and January teams booked for 
Inter-Sectional matches include Wil- 
mington, Detroit, Chicago and Pitts- 
field. 

Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Indoor Polo Association 
are: Philip H. Brady, Paul Butler, 
Zenas C. Colt, William R. Crawford, 
Jr., Thomas Healy, Philip L. B. Igle- 
hart, John F. Ivory, Sr., Roy D. Keehn, 
Jr., Herbert J. Lorber, James D. 
Moore, John Pflug, R. A. Uihlein, Jr. 


Handicap Games 

Thée Indoor Polo Association also 
announced its changes in handicaps 
to be effective at the opening of the 
winter Indoor Polo season throughout 
the East and Middle West. Featured 
among these are increases in handi- 
caps of players from Detroit, Chicago, 
New York, California, Hawaii and 
from the Intercollegiate ranks. 

Al Parsells of the Squadron A. Polo 
Club, and who has been Captain of 
the Ramapo team for years, has been 
placed at 9 goals. At that rating he is 
second only to Dr. Clarence C. Combs, 
Indoor Polo’s only 10-goal player. 
Philip Iglehart of the Meadow Brook 
Club, who has returned to the game 
after many years absence, has been 
placed at 5 goals. 

The next highest increases in handi- 
caps are those of Fred Lutzow of the 
Oak Brook Club in Illinois and A. G. 
Pennell, New York Athletic Club star, 
from 4 to 5 goals. The latter played 
on the New York Athletic teams 
which last year won the National 
Senior and Twelve Goal Champion- 
ships. John Ryan of the North Shore 
Triple C in Chicago was raised from 
2 to 4 goals. 

Among last season’s Intercollegiate 
players, Allen Scherer of Stanford 
University received the highest rat- 
ing of 3 goals. Alejandro Echavarria 
also of Stanford was put up from 0 to 
2 goals to join Robert Schless of Cor- 
nell at that rating. Dave Ellis of 
Princeton and Randy Crawford of 
New Mexico Military Institute went 
from 1 to 2 goals along with William 
Whitehead of Brown University. 


Leverett Miller and Noble Welch of 
Yale were awarded 1 goal ratings. 

The. names of many new clubs ap- 
pear on the new list, among these 
being the Beverly Hills Polo Club of 
California, the Portland Polo Club of 
Oregon, the Brandywine Polo Club of 
Wilmington, Delaware, the Hawaii 
Polo & Racing Club of Honolulu and 
the Farmington Polo Club of Con- 
necticut. The Meadow Brook Club of 
Westbury, Long Island has also be- 
come a member of the Indoor Polo 
Association and is entering a team in 
Indoor Polo for the first time. 

The higher handicapped players 
listed with these new clubs are Ray 
Harrington of Brandywine and Rich- 
ard Baldwin and H. F. Rice of Hawaii 
at 5 goals. 


Ramapo Polo Club 
Defeats N.Y.A.C. 
12-7 At Squadron A 


Bill Briordy 

Moving to the front in the second 
chukker, the Ramapo Polo Club, head- 
ed by Al Parsells, rode to a 12-7 
triumph over the New York Athletic 
Club in the star attraction of a 
double-header as the twenty-seventh 
indoor campaign began Saturday 
night, Nov. 22, at the Squadron A 
Armory. 

Raised to 9 goals recently by the 
Indoor Polo Association of America, 
Parsells led the way with 7 goals. 
Al, second only to Buddy Combs as 
the country’s ranking indoor mallet- 
swinger, turned in a superb job. He 
hit 5 of his goals from his No. 2 posi- 
tion in the first two chukkers. 

Top scorer at Squadron A last sea- 
son, Al rode with Phil Brady, presi- 
dent of the Squadron A Polo Club, 
and Fred Zeller. Brady collected 4 
tallies up front, while Zeller, hamper- 
ed by a pulled shoulder muscle, hit 1. 

Al had particularly good success 
with his favorite pony, My Boy, a 9- 
year-old paint horse. Parsells hit the 
backboard 3 times in the second 
stanza to give his side a lead it never 
lost. Ramapo held a 6-5 leeway at 
half-time. 

In the third chukker, Parsells added 
2 more markers and Brady notched 1. 
A neat forehand drive by Bill Nicholls, 
7-goaler, pulled the New York A. C. 
up to 9-6. Ramapo continued to apply 
the pressure in the fourth period as 
Brady stroked 2 goals and Zeller made 
his goal on a slick near-side back- 
hander. Bill Nicholls stroked 4 of 
the Winged Foot trio’s tallies, while 
his brother, Walter, got 2. The New 
York A. C. began with a 1-goal allow- 
ance. 

Led by Archie Young, who hit 5 
goals from his No. 2 position, West- 
bury turned back a Squadron A trio, 
10 to 4, in the opener. Aided by a 
1-goal handicap that proved unneces- 
sary, Westbury enjoyed a 6-2 half- 
time bulge. 

Swinging mallets with Young were 
Joe Schwartz, promising young polo- 
ist from Huntington, L. I., and George 
Haas. Schwartz got 3 goals at No. 1. 
Squadron A was kept scoreless in the 
second and third chukkers. 

Bob Ackerman, who rode with Bill 
Westerlund and Walter Phillips, pac- 
ed Squadron A with 3 tallies. After 
the first period, the losers were never 
in the contest. 





Combs, only 10-goaler indoors, is 
slated to start play at Squadron A 
early in December. He and Parsells— 
they’re friendly enemies on the tan- 
bark—figure to hook up in some keen 
duels this season. 

f). 
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HUNTER DIES 


A heart attack on November 24 


ended the career of Harry Newman’s 
big gray hunter, Stealaway. The 13- 
year-old gelding was turned out and 
while trotting around the field, he 
suddenly fell over. An honest and 
consistent horse, Stealaway made his 
last appearance in the show ring a 
winning one. As a member of a 
hunt team at the S. P. C. A. Hunter 
Show in October, Stealaway lined up 
to receive the blue. 


Bridlespur Hunt 


Continued From Page 12 


were braided in the colors of the 
visiting hunts. 

It was with great effort that the 
33 people who hunted on Sunday 
were able to be present at 10 a. m. 
at Jacob Roth’s farm in our new 
country. However, Mr. Roth was so 
pleased to have his country hunted 
that he served refreshments of all 
kinds to those hardy souls who were 
able to be out. They were also re- 
warded for their efforts as we had 
an excellent day. Hounds found their 
first fox within a short time and he 
gave the Field a very fast 40 min- 
utes, carrying the pack and the Field 
east through the Weldon Springs 
Area and then doubling back and 
going west before being lost near 
Dave Wilson’s. 

The huntsman made his next cast 
west of here and drew through Clar- 
ence Yungerman’s and into Norman 
Benne’s, where the second find of 
the day was made. Before this fox 
was killed in the woods west of Mrs. 
Klein’s, he gave us an excellent run 
through John Kohler’s and Hoff- 
meier Brothers. The mask was 
awarded to Mrs. G. Russell Van 
Brunt and the brush to Miss Alix 
Wild. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Shinkle then 
entertained at a wonderful hunt 
breakfast, and quite a few of the 
guests decided at this time to remain 
over and hunt with Bridlespur on 
Monday. This was quickly arranged 
and a Field of 14 met at James Orth- 
wein’s early that day. Hounds were 
able to start one fox which provided 
a brief run in MHarsh’s_ pasture. 
Though hounds drew north from 
here through Merrill’s and May’s, 
all the other coverts were found to 
be blank. The Master decided to col- 
lect hounds and adjourn to Mrs. 
Henry Scherck’s for breakfast, thus 
ending an excellent week-end. 


CORRESPONDENT 
Elsie Scherck 


PLACE: Huntleigh Village, Missouri. 
TIME: November 15. 
JUDGE: Ben Colman, 


CH.: Drew, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Shinkle. 
Res.: Gumdrop, Mary Mulford. 


SUMMARIES 

Lightweight hunters—1. Drew; 2. Bradley, 
Joan Hilner; 3. Brass Tacks, Sally Snodgrass; 
4. Grey Hackel, Carol Von Hoffman. 

Middle and heavyweight hunters — 1. Re- 
wenco, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Shinkle; 2. Beau 
Lawrin, J. B. Orthwein; 3. Mouse, Louis Wer- 
ner, Jr.; 4. Pablum, S. F. Bartlett. 

Junior Fox Hunters Challenge Trophy — 1. 
Grey Hackel; 2. Lucky, Polly Weil; 3. Brad- 
ley; 4. Mother Goose, Phillip Smith, Jr. 

Ladies’ hunters — 1. Gumdrop; 2. Surprise, 
Jane Winter Pettus; 3. Lucky; 4. Major C., 
Milton Kahle. 

Corinthian hunter —1. Starridge, Barbara 
Von Hoffman; 2. What Not, Barky Singer; 3. 
Scotch Mist, Mrs. Huntington Harrison; 4. 
Drew. 

Hunt teams—1. Starridge; What Not; Grey 
Hackel; 2. Lucky; Bradley; Hey Rube, Darwin 
Howard; 3. Mr. Merrill, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Shinkle; Dici, Mrs. John Flanigan; Beau Law- 
rin; 4. Rewenco; Glenota, Walter G. Staley; 
Bari, Walter G. Staley. 

Championship preliminary—1. Drew; 2. Gum- 
drop; 3. Rewenco; 4. Starridge. 

f). 


French Military Chase 


Continued From Page 11 





was tired. We still had a chance. 

Il led Greco back to the paddock 
and learned from the veterinary 
that no permanent harm was done 
he assured me that with a month’s 
rest Greco would be running -again. 
When I reached the shower room. 
the teams had disappeared—l1 still 
didn’t know the final results. And 
I badly needed a drink! Someone 
steered me to the Directors’ Room 
where M. Gregori, who had thought 
of everything, was holding a final 
ceremony. Waiters were opening 
ease after case of champagne in 
honor of the victors, and his numer- 
ous guests were toasting us all. 

Here I learned that De Pazzis had 
been first by two lengths with Du 
Temple next on Arpajon. Pete was 
third !and everyone said he would 
have moved ahead of Arajon in an- 
other fifty meters. 

M. Gregori was beaming. Every- 
thing had turned out well. Even at 
the betting windows. The sceptical 
had prophesied that no Frenchman 
would risk a louis on so unpredict- 
able an event, but two and a half 
million francs had been played on 
the military. 

The Russians did not join us in 
the champagne party. Nobody could 
find them. Neither had finished 
the race and they had disappeared 
without a word to any one. 
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Successful Fall Hunter 
Trials Held At Oak 
Grove Hunt Club 


The Oak Grove Hunt Club of Ger- 
mantown, Tenn., is pleased with the 
progress it is making in introducing 
hunting and jumping horses in a 
predominantly gaited and walking 
horse section of the country and has 
just put on a regular ‘“Hastern”’ 
hunter trials. 

There were 9 well filled classes, 
the feature one being a “go as a 
hunting field’’ championship class. 
In this the first four ribbon win- 
ners in light, middle and heavy- 
weight divisions showed together 
and the turns at being acting Mas- 
ters and leading the Field over their 
choice of course. 

Last year’s champion, Claude Mc- 
Cormick’s Grumble Jones was again 
the winner and the 1950 champion 
Walter Foster’s Willy Nilly was re- 
serve. 

A score of junior riders from 
Nashville under the tutelage of Mrs 
Fred Schell, gave us a well filled 
hunter seat equestrian class and en- 
abled us to put on an added class for 
pony working hunters. 

The hunter trials were followed 
by a dinner in the newly decorated 
club house where members and 
guests were able to become better 
acquainted with our most capable 
judge, Mrs. Jane Fowler Bassett, 
who flew down from the Elkridge- 
Harford Hunt to be one of our of- 
ficials. 


CORRESPONDENT 
Mrs. Bart Mueller 


PLACE: Mimosa Far 4 

— ie —— Germantown, Tenn. 

JUDGE: Mrs. Jane Fowler Bassett. 

CH.: Grumble Jones, Claude McCormick 
Res.: Willy Nilly, Walter Foster. ; 


“— SUMMARIES 

Children’s merry-go-round class — 1. 

Gill Marshall; 2. Warrior, Gregory Salem 
Mitzi, George McCormick; 4. Charlie, Norma 
Sanders; 5. Coco, Dinetia McCormick. 

Handy hunters—1. Embudo, E, Frank King. 
Jr.; 2. Pegasus, H. R. Belew; 3. Sun Fire, H. 
R. Belew; 4. Polarie, Barkley McFadden: 5 
Disguise, J. J. Meek. oo 

Hunting ponies—1. Wee Bisquit, Boyce 
Magli; 2. Gretchen, Kernan Regen; 3. Wing 
a Maryan Jones; 4. Diamond Lil, Francis 

ice. 

Green hunters—1. Margie, R. E. L. Wilson, 
IlI; 2. Clancy, Arthur Fulmer, Jr.; 3. Full of 
Beans, Mrs. Betty Barber; 4. Hi-Team, R. E. 
L. Wilson, III. 

Lightweight hunters—1. Embudo; 2. Trecia, 
Bill Haggard; 3. Half-A-Chance, Mrs. Robert 
Dana Brown; 4. Dot Fair, Bart P. Mueller; 
5. Sun Fire. 

Equitation, hunter seat—1. George McCor- 
mick; 2. Francis Rice; 3. Boyce Magli; 4. Judy 
Kinnard; 5. Ann Magli. 

Middle and heavyweight hunters—1. Grumble 
Jones; 2. Willy Nilly; 3. Hannibal, Bart Muel- 
ler; 4. Disguise. 

Bridle path pleasure horse—1. Mitzi, Dinetia 
McCormick; 2. Willy, Irene Higley; 3. Chief 
Tishomingo, Justine Taylor; 4. Daisy, Eddie 
Sanders, Jr.; 5. Charlie. 

Hunter championship—l. Grumble Jones; 2. 
Willy Nilly; 3. Hannibal; 4. Trecia; 5. Dis- 
guise. 


Sidney Bee Wins 
Genesee Valley 
Point-to-Point 


Michael Kelley 

An old-fashioned 3-mile point-to- 
point was held in the Genesee Val- 
ley, Avon, N. Y. on November 16. As 
is the usual procedure in this type 
race, the point of the start was not 
announced until three hours before 
the race was scheduled to begin. 

The field was small—only four 
horses started. Mark Welch on Sid- 
ney Bee (winner of two point-to- 
points last year): Fred Roberts on 
Matchmaker, Miss Martha Wads- 
worth aboard Dalemate and Franz 
Stone riding Hoodwink made up the 
list of starters. 

The finish and the check point 
were announced and the four horses 
and their riders were off. This was 
definitely a race for those persons 
who were familiar with the country. 
At the gully Miss Wadsworth took 
an unexpected path—happily the day 
was not too cold. It was Mark Welch 
and Sidney Bee who came in a good 
2 minutes before the 2nd and 3rd 
horses came along. 

An amusing note to his victory 
was that Mr. Welch hacked Sidney 
Bee to the race—a distance of about 
5 miles, apparently just enough to 
get the horse warmed up for the 
point-to-point. 

SUMMARIES 

Old-Fashioned point-to-point, about 3 miles 
over natural hunting country. 
1. Sidney Bee, Mark Welch. 
2. Matchmaker, Fred Roberts. 
3. Hoodwink, Franz Stone. 


4 started and finished; also ran: Dalemate, 
Miss Martha Wadsworth. 
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SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

The well known Thoroughbred 
breeder and owner, George M. Hum- 
phrey of Holiday Hill Farm, Mentor, 
Ohio, has been named Secretary of 
the Treasury by President-elect 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Mr. Humph- 
rey has been a leader in the iron, 
steel and coal industry for years 
but away from the pressure of busi- 
ness, a great deal of time was spent 
with his horses. A former Master 
of the Chagrin Valley Hunt, Mr. 
Humphrey still hunts with this pack 
of English hounds and makes his 
own hunters. A good judge of 
horses, he is often seen in the rings 
where he officiates as a hunter judge. 
Saratoga yearling sales time finds 
Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey at the fam- 
ous Spa and he has purchased quite 
a number of yearlings during the 
sales. 


SELECTION OF U. S. EQUESTRIAN 
TEAM FOR 1953 

The directors of the U. S. Eques- 
trian Team, Inc. announced that fol- 
lowing their general plan of annual 
competition to determine the out- 
standing riders and horses for the 
equestrian team to represent the 
United States in 1953 tryouts will 
be announced shortly. These trials 
will be held in all areas of the coun- 
try. 

The success of the 1953 group 
which officially constituted the U. S. 
Olympic Equestrian Team should 
be an inspiration to our young riders 
of today to become the Olympic 
riders of tomorrow. 

Regardless of the success of our 
individuals in the past, the 1953 
trials will be designed to bring new 
riders and we trust many new horses 
into the national picture. Now is the 
time to prepare for the Pan Ameri- 
can equestrian team of 1954 and 
the Olympic teams of 1956. 

We trust that this word will be 
an incentative not only to riders but 
to horse shows to inspire a develop- 
ment for the future in our Ameri- 
can horse interests in the field. ... 
Brig. Gen. F. Boye, executive vice- 
president, U. S. Equestrian Team. 
Ine. 


NO PAPERS 

Frankie (Caruso) Catrone, the 
big little man in Hialeah Park’s win- 
ner’s circle last winter, is back at 
this Florida race track hoping for 
more of the same. Trainer Catrone 
handled the William G. Helis, Jr. 
string at that time but not long 
after dissolving this association, he 
made the connection with Circle M 
on September 1. Recently he had 
quite a disappointment. The stable 
had a fine looking yearling colt by 
Relic out of a test mare which had 
been a hunter. Circle M got the 
mare from Mrs. Don Arnold who 
thought the colt’s dam was a Thoro- 
ughbred but had no proof because 
the mare was purchased through an 
Indiana stockyard. Came all man- 
ner of search to locate the missing 
papers on the mare. To race in this 
country, a horse must be a Thoro- 
ughbred and the sire and dam re- 
gistered with The Jockey Club. The 
search failed, so the test mare’s colt 
could not race. ‘The colt looked 
like a Thoroughbred, had good ac- 
tion, too, and I had high hopes for 
him’’, said Trainer Catrone. “But 
we sold him recently to a Junction 
City, Texas dude ranch owner who 
races Quarter horses, for a pretty 
good price.” —KE. A. Clay 





HIALEAH 

Just as the birds go south to es- 
cape the ‘blasts of winter winds, so 
do horsemen. At least, all who can 
wangle it. However besides a warm 
climate, bathing beauties and the 
like that the ‘tropical’? southland 
offers, Hialeah Park is going one 
better and giving out an added in- 
ducement to owners, jockeys and 
trainers. Money! And what could be 
a better inducement than money? 

This year, Hialeah Park is offering 
two $100,000 races in the Flamingo 
for 3-year-olds and the Widener for 
3-year-olds and up. Already some of 
the more fleet-footed equines have 
arrived on the grounds. 

One Count, which was reported to 
be suffering from pernicious anemia 
in the early part of the 1952 season, 
was given some vitamins, much the 
same as B+12, which is doled out to 
“ailing’’ members of the human race. 
These ‘pink pills’ really did the 
work, for One Count ended his 3- 
year-old season with victories in the 
Belmont, Travers, Jockey Club Gold 
Cup, Empire Gold Cup, and $229,925 
behind him on his return to Florida. 
What One Count did for those ‘‘pink 
pill” manufacturers was more than 
scotch does for soda. 

Crafty Admiral, which collected 
$277,225 in the handicap division, 
may try again to outrun One Count 
when it comes time for the Widener. 
Spartan Valor, which came to him- 
self under Florida sun and ocean 
breezes, may return to his early sea- 
son form—which will make him a 
top contender on any man’s track. 

There’s another horse, which 
might give the big boys quite a 
tussle for that big money, and he’s 
Alerted. This son of Bull Lea speci- 
alizes in stretch duels, whether in 
the company of the best or the cheap- 
est kind of handicappers. And he 
just’ may be nodding at the right 
time. Blue Man will be returning to 
action, and a meeting between this 
inbred colt and One Count could stir 
a lot of the population of the state 
toward Hialeah’s Portals. 

At any rate, when the new season 
gets under way at Hialeah on Janu- 
ary 16, the next 40 days should be 
filled with the best in racing, so 
that publicity writers will be afford- 
ed much copy and will not resort to 
just ‘‘filling’’ their releases. 


BATTLE MORN TO VIRGINIA 

Battle Morn, stakes winner of over 
$60,000, will stand at the Melville 
Church II’s North Cliff Farm at 
Rixeyville, Va. in 1953. The proper- 
ty of Cain Hoy Stable, Battle Morn 
was 5th highweight (120 pounds) 
on the 1950 Experimental Free 
Handicap. He is a son of *Blenheim 
II which also was 4th highweight on 
the English Two Year Old Free 
Handicap, a Derby winner and sire of 
many Derby winners. 

Good Morning, the dam of this 
promising young horse, was the 
hithweight filly on the 1942 Experi- 
mental Free Handicap. She was a 
winner of 9 races and over $83,000, 
including victories in the Matron 
Stakes, The Florence Nightingale, 
Hannah Dustin and Vineland ’Caps. 
This mare is out of the American 
Flag mare, Morning, dam of two 
other stakes winners Favorito and 
Count Flame. The next dam, One 
Hour, a race mare of top class, pro- 
duced the four stakes winners Hoop 
Jr. (Kentucky Derby and Wood 
Memorial winner); Split Second 
(winner of Selima {Stakes); Magic 
Hour (Lawrence Realization winner) 
and Sir Jeffery (winner of the Ingle- 
wood Handicap). 


CANADIAN TEAM 

Canada has accepted Mexico’s in- 
vitation to send a ‘team to inter- 
national shows in Mexico City and 
Monterrey from Wecember 1-15. 
There will be a change in the Canad- 
ian Team which performed at Har- 
risburg, New York and Toronto. W. 
R. Ballard, team captain, will be un- 
able to go to Mexico due to pressure 
of business. Lt. Col. Charles Baker 
will captain the tean1 on which he 
and James Elder will ride. The 
third rider to replace, Mr. Ballard 


will be a woman, the first ever to 
ride on Canada’s official jumping 
team. 

The recently formed International 
Equestrian Competitions Committee 
of the Canadian Horse Shows As- 
sociation, studied the matter and in- 
vited Mrs. George Jacobson of Mont- 
real to be the third rider to represent 
Canada. Mrs. Jacobson has had con- 
siderable experience in open jumping 
competition in Europe but in re- 
cent years has confined her activities 
chiefly to the Quebec circuit with 
trips to New York and Toronto 
to exhibit her horses. The two horses 
Mrs. Jacobsen will take to Mexico 
are her grey Tug O’War and the 
bay mare, Dina. —Broadview 


*CHASING NOTES 

Oleg T. Dubassoff, who saddled 
the winners Blandystone, *Iracas, 
Phiblant and *Fouzi Yama to win 7 
races between the flags this season, 
left this week for France. The pur- 
pose of his trip is to purchase some 
French-bred jumpers for some of his 
clients. Both *Fracas, winner of the 
Belmont Spring Maiden Steeplechase 
and the Tom Roby Steeplechase, and 
*Fouzi-Yama, a winner over hurdles, 
are French-breds....W. B. Cocks is 
reported to be one of the ’chasing 
trainers who will head for Camden, 


S. C. after the first of the year. . 


Trainer Cocks has been a regular at 
this southern winter training spot 
and if his plans work out, will have 
about 20 horses to ship from his 
Unionville, Pa. stable. Another Cam- 
den regular, J. V. H. Davis, will head 
south with from 10 to 12 horses. The 
Cocks stable has been lessened by 
two as the *Army Canteen, a 9-year- 
old brown gelding by Museum— 
Canteen, by Sir Cosmo, and Swiggle, 
a 7-year-old bay gelding by Sunador 
—Mollie Wrack, by *Wrack have 
been put down. *Army Canteen ran 
into a series of pad luck early this 
year, received full attention and care 
from Mrs. Cocks whose work result- 
ed in the bay gelding winning on the 
flat at the Fair Hill meeting in Sep- 
tember and finished 2nd at Malvern 
on the flat. Swiggle accounted for 
two hurdle events at Aqueduct and 
was 2nd on the flat at the Adjacent 
Hunts Meeting. 


F. E. I. RULES ADOPTED 

News of the year in Canada is the 
abolishment of open jumper rules 
of scoring and adoption of F. E. I. 
Rules for all open jumper events. 
The big step was made at the Canad- 
ian Horse Shows Association’s an- 
nual meeting in Toronto on Novem- 
ber 17. For such a momentous de- 
cision, the new ruling went through 
very quietly. 

Doubtless there will be open jump- 
er people who will be opposed at 
first to dropping the old rules of 
scoring, but it was the feeling of 
the meeting that if 35 nations re- 
cognize and operate under F. E. I. 
Rules, these should be good enough 
for Canada. 

This means “ticks’’ will no longer 
be scored against jumpers (many 
outdoor shows have dispensed with 
scoring ‘‘ticks’’ anyway in recent 
years, there being too great a pos- 
sibility of the wind rather than the 
horse dislodging slip fillets). The 
only other major change in adopting 
F. E. I. Rules is that knock-downs 
either in front or behind count 
equally. In a way this should in the 
long run be more satisfactory as it 
eliminates possible error on the part 
of a scorer in marking a horse for 
a front knock-down when it may 
have been a hind. 

F. E. I. Rules should naturally 
lead to bigger and more substantial 
obstacles to oifset dropping off the 
minor penalties and this should 
well satisfy the owners of horses 
with real ability. 

F. E. I. Rules for jumpers will be 
effective at all shows across Canada 
in 1953. British Columbia, the Prair- 


ies, the Maritimes and Quebec, four 
of the five Canada zones represented 
at the meeting, heartily approved 
the new ruling. Ontario also approv- 
ed but with more reservation. 

Broadview 
GEORGE LEWIS, JR. 

A great sportsman was lost to the 
fox hunting field due to the death 
of George Lewis, Jr. on November 
2. Norfolk Hunt was holding its 
informal hunter trials in order for 
hunters to qualify for the annual 
trials and the 65-year-old sports- 
man was one of the entries. His 
horse fell and Mr. Lewis died be- 
fore reaching the hospital. From 
Sherborn, Mass., Mr. Lewis hunted 
in England, Ireland and with vari- 
ous packs in the United States and 
was a long time member of the Nor- 
folk Hunt Club. This season he had 
planned to hunt with Mr. Stewart’s 
Cheshire Hounds and had rented a 
house in Unionville, Pa. 

0). 
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Continued From Page 2 





sold on dressage for the hunter and 
jumper. In fact I am sure Captain 
Littauer himself would much pre- 
fer the well-schooled horse to the 
poorly-schooled horse, even if he 
refuses to call the schooling by its 
proper international name—dres- 
sage. 
Sincerely, 


Edward L. Bimburg 


410 West 58th St. 

New York 19, N. Y. 

November 14 
Se) ae 


Mounties 
Continued From Page 14 


tented, well cared for, and were ex- 
tremely well mannered. The ease and 
lack of confusion with which the 
horses were loaded at the various 
depots was notable and something of 
a record, for the shipping of 36 horses 
and all the equipment required with 
them is no small job. 

Enough credit cannot be given Staff 
Sergeant C. W. Anderson and Cor- 
poral D. A. Hadfield who trained the 
group and were in charge during the 
entire tour. Corporal Hadfield, who 
led the 1949 ride at Madison Square 
Garden, was responsible for training 
and keeping all 36 horses performing 
well during their strenuous 1952 sea- 
son, which any horseman will realize 
was no mean task. 

Following it’s Pacific Coast appear- 
ance the R.C.M.P. Musical Ride re- 
turned to Canada to fulfill an engage- 
ment at the Royal Winter Fair at 
Toronto: They took with them the 
respect and sincere admiration of all 
who were privileged to see them, and 
the hope that they will return soon. 


GRAND NATIONAL 
SPECIAL 


Limited number desir- 
able rooms being held 
by us in RMS QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 


Sailing March 21st for 
Grand National at Ain- 
tree, March 28th. 














Further information: 


GEYELIN, Ine. 
Authorized Agents All Steamship 
and Airlines 


117 So. 17th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone: LO 4-4370 























and ridden in Virginia. 





LADIES’ HUNTER 


Brown Thoroughbred mare, 8-year-old, 16.0 


~ CAPRICORN 


by Okapi—Ruella, by Horron 


Carefully made by owner as personal mount. Fine manners, 
excellent jumper, guaranteed sound. Safe hunter over any 
country. Owner unable to hunt due to illness. Can be seen 


Apply BOX NE, THE CHRONICLE, Berryville, Va. 
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RACING THE CHRONICLE 


SEE YOU AT 


JANUARY 16 
thru 
MARCH 3 


SIXTEEN STAKE RACES WITH UP TO 4100,000 ADDED 


JAN.16 INAUGURAL ... . $15,000 ADDED JAN. 31. BAHAMAS $15,000 ADDED FEB. 21 WIDENER : . . . $100,000 ADDED 
JAN.17 THE HIBISCUS .. . $15,000 ADDED FEB.4 COLUMBIANA . . . $15,000 ADDED FEB.25 JUVENILE $15,000 ADDED 


FEB.7 | McLENNAN 50, 
y ; + $50,000 ADDED FEB.28 FLAMINGO... . $100,000 ADDED 
FEB. 11 FLA. BREEDERS . . . $15,000 ADDED 


JAN.24 ROYAL PALM ... $15,000 ADDED —Feg. 14 EVERGLADES ... . $25,000 ADDED | MARCH 2 BLACK HELEN . . $25,000 ADDED 
JAN. 28 PALM BEACH ... $15,000 ADDED — FEB,18 BOUGAINVILLEA . . $15,000 ADDED = MARCH3 MIAMIBEACH . . $25,000 ADDED 


JAN. 21 JASMINE $15,000 ADDED 





